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A Just Social Order 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


A well-regulated and just social order is that in which man by 
his work is enabled to live not only in a truly human fashion but 
also in a manner made possible by social progress and propor- 
tioned to the general level of prosperity achieved by the com- 
munity, for, since wealth is a social product, it is fair that all 
should share in it proportionately. Not all societies are equally 
prosperous, nor does the same society possess the same degree of 
prosperity at different stages of its development. Accordingly, 
the standards of living change, but if they change they must 
change for all, for society aims at a reasonable equality between 
its members. If the plane of well-being rises, all must experience 
this rise in due proportion. It would patently be wrong and 
contrary to the solidarity of society if the living standards of one 
class soared, whilst those of the other classes remained stationary. 
Material as well as cultural progress must be shared by all, be- 
cause all contribute towards it. It would not do to say that the 
workman of to-day is far better off than he was a century ago, 
and that therefore he really has no grievance against the existing 
economic system. Justice demands not only that his status im- 
prove absolutely, but that it improve in the same ratio as that of 
the other classes. If the rich grow richer, the poor also must 
grow richer. No class must be allowed to appropriate to itself 
in an exclusive manner the advantages of the increasing social 
wealth. These benefits must be shared by the lowest as well as 
the highest. 

Of course, it would be absurd to claim that the lot of the laborer 
(except in abnormal conditions) has not been bettered in the 
course of industrial progress, but we are perfectly justified in 
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contending that this improvement has not kept pace with the 
rapid growth of social wealth. Labor and other classes have not 
shared in the fruits of perfected production as those who wield 
economic power. The enjoyment of the benefits of industrial 
advance has been entirely too one-sided, and the differences of 
wealth have become exaggerated. That is the essential flaw in 
our economic order, and it destroys the identity of interest of labor 
and capital which the Papal Encyclicals repeatedly and strongly 
emphasize. The interest of both would truly be identical if in- 
creased production redounded, as it should, to the benefit of both 
factors, and if wages increased in the same proportion as profits. 
This not being the case, there exists actually an antagonism be- 
tween the two. A just social order would establish between all 
the members of society identity, harmony and community of in- 
terests, because all would simultaneously participate in any ad- 
vantages derived from social progress, and the enrichment of one 
class would draw after it the corresponding and proportionate 
enrichment of all. Here increased income is not derived from 
exploitation under which some have to suffer, but from heightened 
social productivity by which all benefit. It is such an order 
which the Holy Father envisions when He speaks of the funda- 
mental harmony of the interests of labor and capital, and indeed 
of all social classes. But this order really does not exist. It is 
the ideal to the realization of which the efforts of society should 
be devoted. 


Social Justice 

The dynamic force that will build up such an order is social 
justice, the function of which is to regulate income and determine 
the ways of acquiring property in conformity with the interests 
of all the members of society and the common good. Since the 
store of material goods available for any community must serve 
the needs of all its members, the appropriation of these goods for 
individual use cannot be left absolutely free, but must be ordered 
in such a way that they really serve their purpose. As according 
to the explicit teaching of the Supreme Pontiffs every man has 
the natural right to property, it logically follows that the right of 
the one limits that of the other. Social justice forbids that the 
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property rights of the few frustrate the equally sacred property 
rights of the many. 

The State is primarily the bulwark and guardian of right and 
justice. As it is its duty to protect life and limb of all, so also is it 
bound to protect the property rights of all and not merely of the 
few. It must exercise due vigilance that social justice, which 
ensures to each one his proper share of the social wealth, be not 
violated. The State is not, however, the owner of this wealth 
which is produced by the efforts of individuals and groups; 
therefore, it does not come within its jurisdiction to distribute 
this wealth as the Communistic State would do. But it may and 
must see that those who jointly produce wealth shall divide it 
among themselves according to the requirements of social justice. 
Hence, it cannot rightly seize the product of the codperation of 
capital and labor and distribute it as it sees fit. It does not make 
the distribution itself, but merely ensures that the distribution 
between the various factors be made on the basis of justice. If 
the distribution takes place in the form of wages, dividends and 
interest, its office is to make sure that a just proportion be ob- 
served between these different items. Its vigilance must be in- 
creased if one of the agencies concerned in the production enjoys 
on account of its economic power a position of advantage, making 
it the actual distributor as is the case in modern capitalistic in- 
dustry where the capitalistic owner pays the laborer a wage 
which represents the latter’s share in the wealth created. Where 
such conditions obtain, it is manifest that the rights of the laborer 
are more likely to be violated than those of the capitalist, for the 
latter has immediate access to the product and hence can easily 
overreach his partner, who receives his compensation through 
the hands of the employer. As a consequence, in our present 
economic arrangement the prime concern of the State in regard 
to social justice must be that the wages given to the laborer be 
just and truly constitute a fair, equitable and reasonable share in 
the outcome of the joint process of production. Justice is not 
one-sided, and the State must also protect the rights of Capital. 
These, however, are not endangered, as Pius XI says: ‘‘Capital 
was long able to appropriate to itself excessive advantages; it 
claimed all the products and profits, and left to the laborer the 
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barest minimum necessary to repair his strength and to ensure 
the continuation of his class.”! The exigencies of the present 
situation demand that the State use its authority chiefly in be- 
half of the rights of the laborer, which stand in need of forcefu] 
assertion. Leo XIII deemed it necessary to remind the State 
of this phase of its duty which it has too long neglected. ‘‘Rights,” 
we read, “‘must be religiously respected wherever they exist; and 
it is the duty of public authority to prevent and punish injury, 
and to protect every one in the possession of his own. Still, 
when there is question of defending the rights of individuals, the 
poor and helpless have a claim to special consideration. The 
richer class have many ways of shielding themselves, and stand 
less in need of help from the State; whereas those who are badly 
off have no resources of their own to fall back upon, and must 
chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. And it is for 
this reason that wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among the 
weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for and protected 


by the Government.’’? Social justice preferably envisages the 
weak and those whose rights are menaced. The State in its ad- 


ministration of social justice, therefore, must give its first consid- 
eration to those who are not in a position to defend their rights, 
and who readily become the victims of injustice. Whilst the 
State is for all, it is principally for those who need it most. Too 
long have the State and the law been identified with the interests 
of the powerful and the rich, and become the tools of the eco- 
nomically favored. It is time that public authority change its 
attitude and come to the rescue of the oppressed and defrauded. 
Only when the resources of the Government are thrown into the 
uneven scales on the side of the poor and the economically de- 
pendent is there hope that a right and just balance will be ob- 
tained between the interests of those who are so unequally situ- 
ated. While we may admit that the State has creditably func- 
tioned as the administrator of legal, commutative and distribu- 
tive justice, we cannot but take it severely to task for its remiss- 
ness in matters of social justice. More than once legality has 
obstructed social justice and thwarted the efforts made for the 


1 Quadragesimo Anno. 
* Rerum Novarum. 
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betterment of the laboring classes. However, the outlook for 
the future is auspicious, and the day of social justice is dawning. 
Civilization is the progressive and fuller realization of justice, and 
society is moving towards this lofty goal. To be correct, however, 
we should say that our age is not witnessing the birth of social jus- 
tice but rather its rebirth, for its beginnings date back to medieval 
society, which was dominated by the idea of social justice. Later 
ages eclipsed this exalted ideal and prevented its universal reali- 
zation. Our days take up the movement where it was inter- 
rupted by the false teachings of economic liberalism. 


Nature of Social Justice 


In the present social order, which is based on a division of labor 
and mutual codperation, men derive their income from services 
which they render to their fellow-men and society. This happy 
arrangement has unquestionably resulted in numerous advan- 
tages for all by immeasurably increasing the available goods of 
the community, but it has also created the difficult problem of the 
just and equitable distribution of the wealth produced by the 
joint efforts of those who collaborate in the process of production 
and in various ways contribute to the final outcome. Since many 
factors are concerned and since the different factors are not all 
equal, it is not an easy task to work out a formula according to 
which each one is to share in the ultimate product. The difficulty 
is enhanced by the fact that many members of society do not di- 
rectly engage in productive labor, but still fulfill a function which 
is useful to society and consequently entitles them to participate 
in its material wealth, its comforts, its luxuries, and its cultural 
values. What is due to each one in this infinitely complex situa- 
tion cannot be determined on the basis of commutative or dis- 
tributive justice, for it is impossible to estimate the relative value 
of the services and to fix a standard which would regulate their 
exchange in a strict guid pro quo manner. To use a homely ex- 
ample, we might say that no one can establish the value of a 
bushel of potatoes in relation to that of a lesson in Greek, and con- 
sequently to settle the just proportion according to which the 
one is to be traded for the other. This incommensurability of 
services occurs again and again. Neither the element of time 
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nor that of theamount of energy spent are available as a practical 
measure of exchange. If we are to arrive at a reasonable and 
workable standard by the application of which services in society 
will be exchanged and properly rewarded, we must invoke a higher 
principle—one that is more inclusive than commutative, distribu- 
tive and legal justice, because it harks back to more fundamental 
rights which are inseparable from human personality and grow 
out of the very purpose of human existence. This higher prin- 
ciple is social justice. 

By way of illustration, we will apply the concept of social jus- 
tice to the problem of wages. It is pivotal with social justice to 
consider labor, not as a mere commodity to be sold in the open 
market, but as the means which the Creator has bestowed upon 
man to enable him to acquire a decent livelihood. Hence, the 
compensation which the worker receives must be adequate for 
this purpose. Whatever contract employer and employee may 
enter into, it must conform to this essential requirement which 
springs from the very nature of labor. Legal justice takes into 
account the terms of the contract, but social justice goes beyond 
this and sees that the contract itself does not violate a basic 
human relationship which exists prior to and irrespective of any 
contract. The wage contract, therefore, is not free, but must 
fulfill certain conditions emanating from the purpose of the social 
order. This is the doctrine of Leo XIII, set forth in unequivocal 
terms as follows: ‘‘Let it be then taken for granted that workman 
and employer should, as a rule, make free agreements, and par- 
ticularly should agree freely as to the wages; nevertheless, there 
underlies a dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient 
than any bargain between man and man, namely, that the re- 
muneration must be sufficient to support the wage-earner in rea- 
sonable and frugal comfort. If through necessity or fear of a 
worse evil the workman accept harder conditions because an em- 
ployer or contractor will afford him no better, he is made the vic- 
tim of force and injustice.”* In this example the transcending 
and deep-cutting character of social justice becomes manifest. 
It is so vital that, unless it pervades all other forms of justice, 
these degenerate into rank injustice, as the old adage so well puts 
it: Summum jus summa injuria. 

"4 Loc. cit. 
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As mentioned before, though the term may be new, the prin- 
ciple itself isnot. It was not unknown to the Old Testament, and 
the Prophets may be looked upon as its fierce and uncompromis- 
ing exponents. It gave orientation to the economic thought and 
shaped the social policies of the Middle Ages. Its most graphic 
expression is the theory of the just price on which medieval eco- 
nomics hinged, for the just price was not arrived at by subtle 
calculations concerning the relative exchange value of different 
forms of work, but by the social consideration that the producer 
must live by his activity and that this is impossible unless the 
product of his labor fetches a certain price. But the farmer must 
also live and so must the brainworker, and accordingly they like- 
wise are entitled—not to some equivalent in goods because that 
cannot be determined, but—to that amount of purchasing power 
which affords them a decent living. 

We may define social justice as ‘“‘that branch of justice which 
inclines every social group, both as an organic unit and in regard 
to its members, to give to all men that share in the general well- 
being to which they have a right, each in proportion to his or its 
contribution towards that general condition of prosperity.’’ 
Pius XI gives utterance to the same idea when he writes: “It 
is just that he who renders service to society and develops its 
wealth should himself have his proportionate share of the in- 
creased public riches.’’® These words of the Pope are very sig- 
nificant if we call to mind the fact that his Encyclical attributes 
the creation of the national wealth in great part to the efforts of 
labor, for he writes: “Altogether different is the labor one man 
hires out to another, and which is expended on the property of 
another. To it apply appositely the words of Leo XIII: ‘It is 
only by the labor of workingmen that states grow rich.’ Is it 
not indeed apparent that the huge possessions which constitute 
human wealth are begotten by and flow from the hands of the 
workingman, toiling either unaided or with the assistance of 
tools and machinery which wonderfully intensify his efficiency ?’’® 
From these premises we can conclude with absolute certitude 


‘ Dr. J. Messner, ‘‘Zum Begriff der sozialen Gerechtigkeit,”’ in ‘‘Die Soziale Frage 
u. d. Katholizismus”’ (Paderborn). 

5 Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 
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that the existing distribution of wealth is utterly unfair to the 
laborer, who has such an important share in its production. But 
the laborer is not the only one who is unfairly dealt with in our 
present system. Only those who by exerting economic pressure 
can take what they want—the industrial magnate and the big 
financier receive their proportionate share and more. Not 
right but might controls the distribution of the national wealth. 
This essentially unjust state of economic affairs must be remedied 
by social justice, which in a just social order presides over the 
distribution of the common product of social codperation. 

Social justice safeguards the common good both in its collective 
and distributive sense. It aims indeed at the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole, but also at the welfare of the different classes 
and individuals constituting the community. In its eyes the 
common good is not an abstract entity, but a concrete condition 
of things realized through the well-being of all. For it is not 
enough that the nation as such be rich, but all must have a pro- 
portionate share in these riches. If, therefore, the national in- 
come grows, the income of all must grow correspondingly. 
Rightly Msgr. John A. Ryan, D.D., says: “It is not the com- 
munity as a whole, taken collectively, that the present Holy 
Father has in mind, but the good of all classes and persons, the 
good of each and every constituent element of the community.’’’ 

Social justice demands a distribution of the assets of the com- 
munity which will ensure for all individuals suitable means of a 
decent livelihood proportional to the state of general prosperity 
that has been brought about by concerted and common activity. 
Clearly, social justice is directed against all forms of exploitation, 
whether it be the exploitation of labor by capital, of the consumer 
by the producer, of the money borrower by the money lender, of 
the creditor by the debtor, of industry by finance, of manual 
labor by intellectual labor, of profession by profession, or class by 
class, or of society by the Government. It is not only concerned 
with a fair wage, but with just compensation for all services by 
which men must live. 


7 a Concept of Social Justice,” in The Catholic Charities Review (December, 
1934). 
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Practically this means the levelling down of all incomes which 
give to the recipient far more than is necessary for his mainte- 
nance after the legitimate and reasonable fashion of his social 
status, and by the same token it means the levelling up of all in- 
comes inadequate for the decent support of a human being ac- 
cording to the advanced living standards of present-day society. 
The level which all incomes will have to approach is the economic 
condition of what is known as the middle classes, who enjoy rea- 
sonable comfort and occasional luxuries but are deprived of those 
senseless superfluities which do not do the possessor any good, 
and on the contrary are the source of moral harm and degenera- 
tion. In an age of plenty it will be quite feasible to lift the in- 
dustrious and thrifty up to this level, which verifies in almost 
ideal manner that golden and desirable mean of which the Scrip- 
ture speaks, neither poverty nor riches.® 





§ Prov., xxx. 8. 











Stray Notes on Panegyrics 


By THE RiGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


It may be permissible to round out a series of papers on saintly 
panegyrics with one that shall offer some scattering observations 
in the form of “notes.” 

(1) St. Francis Borgia warned panegyrists to.avoid exaggerated 
eulogies. Something has been said about this in the issue of 
this Review for October, 1934 (“‘Vitanda in Panegyrics,” pp. 
13, 14). By way of a footnote (as it were) to that paper, let me 
refer to an article by Father Thurston in Studies (September, 
1934) on “St. Ignatius at Montmartre’’—an article that came 
under my eyes only after my own paper had appeared in print. 
He notes “the change which our modern critical methods have 
brought about in the treatment of hagiographical records. For- 
merly the whole purpose of the biographer was to glorify his hero.”’ 
This purpose involved at times a suppressio veri, at times something 
perilously approaching to an assertio falsi. It also seemed to in- 
volve a presumption that the whole career of a Saint was free 
from tarnishing facts. In the case of St. Ignatius, it was assumed 
that his career in camp had been that of every knightly valor 
and virtue; that, like Chaucer’s paragon, he was 


A worthy man 
That from the tymé that he first began 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 
Truth and honour, freedom and curteisye... 
He was a verray parfit gentle knight. 


But ‘‘we know,” writes Fr. Thurston, “‘that this was by no means a 
description which fitted the Inigo of Pampeluna days,’’ and he 
gives enlightening illustrations of his contention. A preacher 
will accordingly be warned against such a presumption in favor 
of a Saint as will lead to unsupported laudations of his whole 
career. While we shall not be tempted to look upon Inigo’s 


early life as fitting him securely into the scheme of Archbishop 
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Goodier’s ‘“‘Saints for Sinners,’’ we may still reasonably think 
that the conversion from a worldly to a religious life is among 
the overwhelmingly marvellous and beautiful works of God. 
While a panegyrist will accordingly think twice before venturing 
upon a suppressio vert, he will also avoid what critical research 
will have indicated as an undue (and, it appears, a wholly unneces- 
sary) exaggeration of the austerities of aSaint. Fr. Thurston cites 
an example from Father Mariani’s account of certain austerities 
of St. Ignatius at Manresa after his conversion: 


“He slept only a few hours in the night with a stone for his pillow 
on the bare ground, and this in the midst of winter and whilst his 
health was weak. He scourged himself four or five times in the 
night with iron chains, till he had satisfied the fervor of his devotion. 
He used to kneel seven hours in the day in prayer, and, not content 
with this, assisted at Mass and the Divine Offices. He fasted every 
day except Sunday, on which day, after refreshing his soul with the 
Bread of Angels, he dined off the herbs and wine which might be 
given him; and even this repast, we are told by Jacob (sic) Lainez, 
he used to mingle with earth and cinders.” 


It is true that the Saint’s health broke down under his extraor- 
dinary austerities at Manresa; and Fr. Thurston admits that 
it is not ‘‘of any practical consequence whether the precise details 
supplied are accurate or not.’’ But he forthwith adds: “‘All the 
same, one cannot but regret an exaggeration which looks like 
reckless misstatement.’’ He then quotes excellent documentary 
evidence leading us to suspect the statement that the Saint mixed 
his food with earth and cinders. He next points out that the 
austerities did not take place in winter, as Mariani asserts, since 
the Saint came to Manresa, not in winter, but at the end of 
March; and that ‘‘as soon as winter came round again, as he tells 
us himself, he fell ill once more and during that cold season was 
nursed and cared for by charitable friends.’”’ Mariani’s statement 
that he scourged himself “four or five times in the night with 
iron chains,” is in effect contradicted by Father Ribadeneira 
(the Saint’s privileged intimate and first biographer), who says 
that the Saint took the discipline three times every day, but who 
says nothing about either nocturnal use of the discipline or of iron 
chains. 
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Similarly, the seventeenth-century claim that the volume of the 
Spiritual Exercises was dictated by Our Lady is negatively argued 
at some length by Fr. Thurston. And similar treatment is ac- 
corded to the view that ‘‘an exact conception of the future 
Society was revealed to the Founder even before his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land.”’ 

A reader might well wonder why the simple truth should be 
considered inadequate for the glory of so wonderful a Saint. We 
may recall the thought of Boileau, that nothing is beautiful but 
the truth. It was whilst discussing the subject of panegyrics 
that Cardinal Maury quoted Boileau thus, with obvious approval. 

(2) In order to illustrate the wonder of conversion, it is just 
possible that a panegyrist might be led to exaggeration of his 
hero’s sins or frailties. Father O’Dowd, in “Preaching,” con- 
siders this possibility with respect to faults, and remarks: ‘‘To 
emphasize them regardless of proportion would be irreverent and 
disedifying; it would be intolerable in speaking even of common- 
place people, living or dead. Yet, no scandal can be given to 
sensible Christians when they hear that the Saints, like themselves, 
were subject to the trials, and even the frailties, inseparable from 
the discipline of their earthly pilgrimage. What lessons of en- 
couragement would have been lost had the Evangelists, out of 
fear of disedification, suppressed the lapses of St. Peter or the 
doubts of St. Thomas!’’ And Tillemont, looking at the matter 
from the historian’s point of view, and recognizing the obligation 
of accuracy here as elsewhere, perceives an advantage to us in a 
respectful review of the faults of Saints. “After all,” he says, 
“the very faults of the Saints can necessarily prove useful for us, 
since God, who disposes all things towards the good of His elect, 
has permitted the faults to come to pass and to be made known 
in our own days. They are useful to us in preventing discourage- 
ment over our own weaknesses, in reminding us that it is not sur- 
prising that most excellent folk have nevertheless their own fail- 
ings, in warning us not to despise the good that God has granted 
them although not everything evil had been eliminated by His 
grace. If no frailty could be perceived in the Saints, we might 
conjecture them to be of a different nature from ours. But know- 
ing them to be weak like ourselves, we also can hope for the all- 
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powerful grace of Jesus Christ, so that our weaknesses shall not 
prevent us from sharing in that grace which succeeded in making 
them Saints.” 

(3) In a panegyric delivered before an ordinary congregation, 
it would seem desirable to say little, if indeed anything, about the 
mystical phenomena exemplified in the life of a Saint. I do not 
refer, of course, to miracles. These are attestations of sanctity 
which the Church recognizes in the processes of canonization. 
Neither, in the case of a Saint, is it necessary to suspect the mys- 
tical phenomena of revelations, ecstasies, levitations, and the like. 
But what Ribadeneira said of St. Ignatius is both a counsel and a 
warning: ‘““That which caused us, who knew and conversed with 
this holy Father, most admiration is that. . .we scarce ever heard 
him speak or make mention of any revelation, vision, rapt, ecs- 
tasy or other thing of the kind; but only of humility, charity, 
patience, contempt of self, zeal for God’s glory, laboring for the 
good of souls, prayer, mortification, and other such virtues of 
which he made great account. For these be such as make men 
saints and friends of God; and those other things, though they 
shine more in the eyes of men, are but signs, and not always cer- 
tain, of sanctity and grace.’”” The danger we confront in referring 
to such mystical phenomena as Ribadeneira specifies, is that a 
wrong interpretation, as well as a mistaken emphasis, in respect 
of these phenomena, may result in the minds of our hearers. In 
“The Psychology of the Saints,’”’ Joly calls attention to this dan- 
ger: ‘‘In the present day, as in every age, there are persons with 
diseased minds, who, instead of dreaming of earthly love and 
greatness, become enamored of the melancholy joys of an imagi- 
nary intercourse with Angels and with the Deity. They are 
to be met with in all pious circles. Priests, whom they torment 
with their scruples and general unreasonableness, know them 
well. Why should we hide the fact that there are some in con- 
vents, since St. Theresa and St. Jane de Chantal tell us that they 
found many in their own communities? They are constantly 
warning us against this evil system, which begins by unrestrained 
enjoyment of certain sensible spiritual joys, is continued by a half- 
voluntary depression of spirits, is increased by want of nourish- 
ment, followed by growing physical weakness, until it ends by a 
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kind of ecstasy which contains nothing but danger.”’ We shall 
do well not to add fuel to such false fires. Meanwhile also we 
could read the treatment allotted by Msgr. Farges to mystical 
phenomena and their natural or diabolical counterfeits, in his 
‘‘Mystical Phenomena”’ (English translation, New York City, 
1925, especially pp. 317-581). 

(4) Our panegyrics must not let devotional zeal outrun the 
safeguards of theological learning. Many illustrations of such 
a danger are furnished us in Cardinal Lépicier’s volume, “‘Saint 
Joseph, Epoux de la Trés Sainte Viérge”’ (Paris, 1932). He gives 
us warnings (pp. 5, 104) and furnishes us with examples of ill- 
based legends (pp. 54-57), faulty inferences (pp. 69-70), errors 
concerning the marriage of the Saint to Our Lady (pp. 76-77), 
erroneous views of some Catholic scripturists (pp. 108-109), lack 
of precision in terminology (pp. 121-122), declarations concerning 
the Saint’s “immaculate conception’”’ or “‘sanctification in his 
mother’s womb”’ (pp. 147-150), and various kinds of excesses in 
language (pp. 306-307). He styles his book Traité Théologique. 
The references given above indicate things to be avoided—and 
these form only a comparatively small portion of the volume. It 
is a theological treatise. Its careful appraisals do not militate, 
however, against its evidences of the tenderest devotion to St. 
Joseph. I cite the volume merely as one illustration of the gen- 
eral truth that true piety needs neither extravagant statements 
nor inaccurate theology for its basis or its exposition to the con- 
gregation that hears our panegyrics. 

(5) The panegyrist will be careful not to leave in the minds of 
his hearers a wrong impression of what really constitutes sanctity 
Heroic virtue is sanctity. Miracles are attestations of sanctity 
and are its ordinary concomitants. Mystical phenomena may 
or may not accompany sanctity, whilst their counterfeit present- 
ments may be either natural or diabolical. The panegyrist will 
obtain helpful foints of view in Joly’s ““The Psychology of the 
Saints’’ and in Farges’s volume on ‘‘Mystical Phenomena.”’ But 
whilst interpreting the psychology of the Saints, he will also be 
wary concerning the psychology of hagiographers. Fr. Thurston 
has given us some available hints in this matter. In general, 
the panegyrist will favor modern critical biographies above those 
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written in earlier centuries, but may also find it desirable to 
check some of the modern critical biographies with the narratives 
and bibliographical appendices to be found in the new edition of 
Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints.”’ 

(6) Meanwhile, the panegyrist will be careful not to encounter 
Charybdis whilst steering clear of Scylla. His words and his 
manner will not suggest either skepticism or credulity. He will 
not be too ready either to pooh-pooh or to accept statements about 
such mystical phenomena as ecstasies and stigmata, for example, 
whilst the matter of their authenticity is still sub judice. Canon 
Cauchie, the noted Louvain professor of history, who died not 
long since, is quoted in the biography of Louise Lateau (New 
York City, 1931, pp. 269-272). He expressed a hope that this 
book (recently translated into English) might ‘‘help to show how 
the blunders of some of the spiritual directors of Louise, and the 
opposition aroused in certain ecclesiastical circles by an erroneous 
interpretation of the facts, have still not hindered the diffusion 
of the saintly memory of the wonderful Ecstatica of Bois- 
d’Haine.”” Until an ecclesiastical authority has passed an official 
judgment, we are not called upon to take sides in any dispute, 
and it would seem the part of calm prudence not to do so. 

(7) Preachers are apt to fall somewhat negligently into what 
the French call clichés. Such stereotyped expressions as ‘“‘Our 
Holy Mother the Church”’ may at length become tiresome and 
wholly unmeaning to our hearers. So, too, may such repetitions 
of “Our glorious Patron” cease to have any forceful meaning. 
On the other hand, attempts to vary our expressions may be 
equally unpleasant and, mayhap, at times confusing. In a short 
account of a certain priest who had accomplished splendid things 
by untiring efforts amidst discouraging circumstances, I read that 
Father X. (as I may now call him) was ‘‘a holy and zealous” 
priest. This fact sufficiently shines out of the narrative. Why, 
then, employ the stereotyped expression? It is a stereotyped 
expression, but withal seems to draw a line between two large 
classes of priests, those who are holy and zealous and those who 
are (presumably) not holy and zealous. This is not, however, 
the real point at issue here. The real point is simply the un- 
pleasant, because ordinarily unmeaning, cliché employed. This 
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Father X. placed the care of an institution in the hands of a 
woman, who is forthwith styled “‘a holy woman’’—why of course, 
since she was placed in charge of a newly founded religious insti- 
tution. The priest is next referred to (not simply by his family 
name, but) as “the venerable Priest.’”” He becomes next “the 
good priest’ (somewhat of a descent from the higher grade of 
‘“‘venerable”’). Again, he is “the good Father.’’ He finally de- 
parts from the brief narrative of one page as ‘‘the good priest” 
(without a capital P). Would it not have been equally intelli- 
gible, and withal more in conformity with ordinary conversational 
usage, to refer to this priest either as Father X., or still more 
simply as ‘“‘he’’? In similar fashion, a panegyrist can save some 
time and make himself equally intelligible if, instead of repeating 
or varying his clichés, he merely refers to ‘“‘the Saint,’’ or names 
him, or—as often as the sentence-form will permit—merely re- 
peats ‘“‘he” or “‘she.’’ We speak in this manner in our ordinary 
conversation. Why must we depart from such a short and satis- 
factory way when we preach a panegyric? Such ordinary con- 
versational language never becomes what is called a cliché. It is 
the attempt at elegant or eloquent terminology that finally de- 
generates into stereotyped expressions. 

(8) While clichés may ultimately weary a listener for the reason 
that they have long since lost all particularity of meaning, they 
will but rarely puzzle him. Now, the mere repetition of a Saint’s 
name is never wearisome, partly because intelligibility demands 
its repetition, and partly because it has no pretension of elegance 
or eloquence in it. But a preacher may be tempted to escape 
what he may consider “monotony” by conferring a title on a 
Saint instead of giving his name. Do any preachers still fall 
under the indictment made in the seventeenth century by the 
famous Jesuit missionary, Antony Vieyra? He declared: “It 
is possible to hear a preacher speaking in our own language and 
not to understand what he says. It seems sometimes necessary 
to have a vocabulary for the pulpit. I could wish, at all events, 
our preachers would be intelligible in their proper names, for they, 
in their ornateness, have rebaptized the Saints, and every author 
whom they cite is an enigma.’”’ Fortunately, we have got far 
away from the character of the examples adduced by Vieyra. 
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We do not refer to St. Luke as “‘the Evangelistic Apelles,” to St. 
Bernard as ‘“‘the Honeycomb of Clairvaux,’’ to St. Augustine as 
“the Eagle of Africa,’’ to St. John Chrysostom as ‘“‘the Mouth of 
Gold,” to King David as ‘“‘the Penitent Sceptre.” We do, how- 
ever, sometimes refer to King David as “the Royal Penitent,”’ 
but ordinarily the allusion is made clear in some way. We also 
refer to St. Paul as “the Apostle of the Gentiles,’”’ but it is at 
least somewhat questionable if all our hearers recognize, without 
a little distracting cogitation, which one of the Apostles is meant. 

Preaching to his French congregation on ‘“The Greatness of the 
Saints,’ the Abbé MacCarthy referred to St. Martin of Tours as 
“the Thaumaturgus of our nation,” but immediately added the 
Saint’s name: “‘Had not the Thaumaturgus of our nation, Martin 
of Tours, wielded the sword and fought with honor before he be- 
came a holy bishop?’ Perhaps his unusually cultured audience 
was able to understand what the word thaumaturgus means. 
We, however, should do well to avoid using such a word. But 
neither would the equivalent expression, “‘wonder-worker,”’ 
quite meet our need, for we do not like to refer to a worker of 
true miracles as merely a “wonder-worker.’’ We shall rather 
content ourselves with one or two examples of authentic miracles 
wrought by a Saint, together with an intimation that still others 
can be placed to his credit. In short, our constant purpose will 
be to employ only such words or expressions as we can fairly sup- 
pose to be immediately intelligible to our hearers. 

(9) It is highly probable that we shall use the text, Mirabilis 
Deus in sanctis suis (Ps. Ixvii. 36), somewhere in our panegyric, 
and perhaps as its formal biblical text. We shall, of course, use 
it only in translation. Well-nigh innumerable instances of the 
Catholic rendering (“God is wonderful in His Saints’’) can prob- 
ably be found in homiletical and ascetical literature in an equiva- 
lent form in various languages. Bossuet was extraordinarily 
well versed in the thought and the phrase of the Bible. He ren- 
ders sanctis by saints in his ‘‘Oraison funébre de Marie-Thérése 
d’Autriche”’ (“Jesus-Christ, qui est toujours ‘admirable. . .dans 
ses saints...’’’). In our own day, Archbishop Goodier, in the 
Preface to his ‘Saints for Sinners,” writes of a “deeper truth 
which is needful for all of us to remember. It is, that ‘God is 
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wonderful in His saints’...’’ In his volume entitled “Preaching,” 
however, Father O’Dowd follows the view illustrated by Bainvel 
in his ‘‘Les Contresens Bibliques des Prédicateurs,’’ and remarks: 
‘““Sanctis in the Vulgate is neuter and refers to the sanctuary, or 
the places where the ark rested before being deposited in its per- 
manent shelter. The passage may be so treated as to be appli- 
cable to the Saints, but its direct reference is to places and not to 
people” (p. 141). Both views (namely, the traditional one and 
the one contended for by Bainvel) seem to be incorporated by 
Msgr. Farges in the Preface to his “‘Mystical Phenomena’’: 
“For they [the mystic Saints] are the loveliest wonder of the sanc- 
tuary of God, causing us to exclaim with the Psalmist: Mzrabzilis 
Deus in sanctis suis!” The italics are mine—m-rabilis being in- 
dicated by the word wonder, and sanctis being used both for Saints 
and for sanctuary. His use of our text seems thus to form a com- 
posite of two interpretations. God is indeed wonderful in His 
Saints. But the moot point is whether we may ascribe this in- 
terpretation to ‘‘the Psalmist.’ The King James Bible has: 
“Thou art terrible out of thy holy places” (Ps. Ixviii. 35). The 
translation issued by The Jewish Publication Society of America 
(Philadelphia, 1917) gives us: “‘Awful is God out of thy holy 
places.’’ However, a panegyrist will not have either Protestants 
or Jews in his congregation as objectors to his interpretation, 
and the disputes of scholars need hardly concern him. 








The Necessity of Installation of Pastors 
By CHARLES E. PARK 


The Code of Canon Law requires for pastors either canonical 
installation or an explicit and written dispensation from it granted 
by the Ordinary (Canon 1444, § 1). Installation is the juridical 
act which bestows parochial authority on a priest appointed to 
a pastorate (Canon 461). This Canon decrees that a pastor, 
in taking possession of his parish, ought to conform to the pre- 
scripts of Canons 1443-1445: “Curam animarum parochus 
obtinet a momento capte possessionis ad normam can. 1443- 
1445.” Canon 1444, § 1, however, does not lay down a specific 
rite, but places on Ordinaries the responsibility of establishing 
one by diocesan statute: ‘“‘Missio in beneficii possessionem fiat 
secundum modum iure peculiari prescriptum, vel legitima con- 
suetudine receptum, nisi iusta ex causa Ordinarius ab eo modo 
seu ritu expresse in scriptis dispensaverit; quo in casu hec dis- 
pensatio locum tenet capte possessionis.”’ 

Apropos of installation the following questions are asked and 
answers attempted. 

(1) Is canonical installation determined by diocesan legislation 
or received by legitimate custom necessary for validity, so that 
without it or an explicit and written dispensation from it pastoral 
authority does not exist and the appointee’s acts are invalid? 

(2) May a tacit dispensation, under the law of the Code, 
suffice for taking possession of a parish? 

(3) Is the Bishop’s letter merely appointing a priest as pastor 
of a certain parish practically tantamount to a dispensation? 

(4) A pastor actually has the care of souls only after his 
installation. Before it, does he not enjoy certain pastoral 
powers? May he not, for example, validly assist at marriage? 
To conclude, is not a pastor who has been chosen and appointed 
to a parish, in reality its pastor before his installation? 

I 

Before attempting to answer these questions, some observations 

should be made. The first observation concerns the juridical 
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nature and effects of canonical institution. A benefice, under 
the old law, could not be obtained without canonical institution: 
‘‘Beneficium ecclesiasticum non potest sine institutione canonica 
obtineri.”? Canon 147, § 1, extends the principle contained in 
this quoted Regula iuris to ecclesiastical offices, and makes another 
important change which will be noted in the proper place: 
“Officium ecclesiasticum nequit sine provisione canonica valide 
obtineri.”’ 

It is certain from the Code’s definition of a benefice that Canon 
147, § 1, applies to the bestowal of parochial benefices: ‘“Bene- 
ficium ecclesiasticum est ens iuridicum a competente ecclesiastica 
auctoritate in perpetuum constitutum seu erectum, constans 
officio sacro et iure percipiendi reditus ex dote officio adnexos.’’? 
Canon 146 removes all doubt concerning the application of the 
law on ecclesiastical offices to benefices: ‘‘De beneficialibus 
officiis in specie, preter canones qui sequuntur, custodiantur 
insuper prescripta can. 1409 seqq.’”’ Therefore, whatever the : 
Code prescribes for valid canonical provision, applies with equal 
force to its constituent elements. 

The question at once arises: ‘‘What is canonical institution 
or provision?’ The Code gives us its juridical definition: 
‘““‘Nomine canonice provisionis venit concessio officii ecclesiastici 
a competente auctoritate ecclesiastica ad normam sacrorum 
canonum facta.’’* Four elements, according to this definition, 
constitute canonical provision. They are: (1) a real bestowal 
of the title to the benefice; (2) a benefice in the strict sense of 
the term; (3) bestowal made by competent ecclesiastical author- 
ity only; (4) observance of the solemnities prescribed by the 
Canons ex parte concedentis, ex parte obtinentis and ex parte 
forme. Thus, the approved authors teach: ‘‘Institutio canonica 
est, que fit sine vitio conferentis, recipientis et formz. Ac sensus 
date definitionis est, quod ad institutionem canonicam requiratur, 
ut et conferens habeat potestatem conferendi, et recipiens non sit 
inhabilis ad beneficium, simulque serventur solemnitates a iure 
prescripte.’’‘ 

1 Regula prima iuris in VI. 

? Canon 1409. 


3 Canon 147, § 2. 
* Reiffenstuel, ‘‘Ius Canonicum Universum,” lib. III, tit. VII, n. 10. 
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Our second observation is a brief analysis of the acts which 
constitute canonical provision. They are the method of proce- 
dure which competent ecclesiastical authority must follow, if the 
constituent elements of canonical provision are to be present. 
They are three: (1) designation of the person upon whom the 
benefice is to be conferred; (2) bestowal of the title of same; 
(3) induction into possession of the benefice, or installation. 
Under the old law, they were called respectively: institutio 
collativa seu verbalis, institutio auctorizabilis, and institutio cor- 
poralis seu reals. 

The institutio collativa was the concession of the title of a 
benefice, which is more commonly known as nomination. It 
was absolutely necessary. To take possession of a benefice 
without this preliminary step was canonically to commit an 
act of intrusion and thus to acquire the character of an intruder. 

The institutio auctorizabilis was nothing else than the appro- 
batio ad exercendam curam animarum, sive commissio cure 
animarum.’ Without it a priest could not exercise the pastoral 
ministry. 

Finally, the institutio corporalis or installation, as Reiffenstuel 
in the place cited above states, “‘aliud non est quam inductio in 
actualem possessionem beneficii, per quam videlicet datur vera et 
realis possessio ipsius beneficii, per legitimum Superiorem cuipiam 
collati.’”’ Because installation transmits that of which there is 
question, namely, the parochial benefice, the Code (Canon 1444, 
§ 1) uses the more accurate term missio in possessionem. It is 
with this act or element of canonical provision alone that we 
are here concerned. 

Whence, it may be asked, did authority to exercise the pastoral 
ministry, under the old law, proceed? It did not result from 
mere nomination. For nomination conferred only the title 
or right to the parish. Neither did it proceed from the institutio 
auctorizabilis, which was nothing more than approbation for 
the practice of the pastoral ministry. Nor could it proceed 
from the two combined. They gave only a ius in re. By the 
process of exclusion, therefore, installation alone gave the au- 
thority actually to exercise the pastoral ministry. For it alone 


5 Reiffenstuel, loc. cit., n. 7. 
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delivered into the hands of the appointee possession of the 
parish—ir other words, the faculty actually to perform parochial 
functions. 

II 

We are now in a position to answer the proposed questions. 

(1) Canon 461, as stated above, decrees: (a) 2 pastor has 
the care of souls only from the moment he takes possession of 
his parish conformably to Canons 1443-1444; (b) before taking 
possession, or at least in the act of taking possession, he must 
make the profession of faith prescribed by Canon 1406, § 1, n. 7. 
Since the second requisite is irrelevant, discussion of it here may 
be omitted. 

It is certain, therefore, that pastoral authority is acquired at 
the moment of taking possession of a parish conformably to the 
cited Canons. If it is not had before installation, because 
approbation and nomination have not been received, the pastoral 
ministry cannot be exercised, for a clear title to exercise parochial 
functions has not yet been obtained. If, on the other hand, 
approbation and nomination have been obtained, the care of 
souls cannot be practised before installation. For only at in- 
stallation, or in its place by an explicit and written dispensation, 
does the appointee obtain possession or full authority to exercise 
parochial rights. It is not uncommon for the law to make a 
sharp distinction between a right and its lawful exercise. In- 
stallation is a case in point. 

Our precise question, however, is whether or not installation, 
under the Code of Canon Law, is necessary for the valid exercise 
of the pastoral ministry. It should at once be noted that in 
the Church’s canonical system laws may not be presumed to 
be invalidating. They must be proved such either explicitly 
or equivalently (Canon 11). In the absence of positive proof 
they are not invalidating (Canon 15). Hence, it is necessary 
to prove from the Canons of the Code that installation is re- 
quired for the valid possession of a parochial benefice, and con- 
sequently for the valid exercise of the pastoral ministry. 

When are laws explicitly or equivalently invalidating? This 
is a somewhat moot question.* The eminent canonist, Maroto, 


6 Cf. Van Hove, “‘De Legibus Ecclesiasticis,” vol. I, tom. II, pp. 167 sqq. 
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commenting on Canon 11, writes: ‘Expresse, irritatio constat 
quando aptis verbis sancitur; zxquivalenter, quando determinatur 
forma aut solemnia quibus actus perfici debent vel conditiones 
que ad capacitatem habendam sive recuperandam requiruntur.. . . 
Si forma vel conditiones substantiales negligantur, actus erit 
invalidus.”’ But how is one to know when formalities or solem- 
nities are substantial? D’Annibale reduces the many examples 
contained in Suarez (‘‘De Legibus,” lib. V., cap. xxxi, nn. 2-12; 
xxxii, nn. 1, 6-8) to the following simple criterion: ‘‘Forma 
est, que ab ipso actu, quasi species, separari non potest, et fere 
ex duobus constat: ut actus coram certa persona publica fiant, 
vel ut publicis instrumentis iure factis conficiantur. Solemnia, 
que accedunt extrinsecus.’’* 

We may now apply these principles to our question. The 
authors disagree whether installation, under the old law, was 
necessary for validity or only for licitness.. However, this 
question is now one of historic interest only. The Code of 
Canon Law, in our opinion, definitely ends this controversy. 

The writer bases his opinion that the rite of installation, de- 
termined by the Ordinary or received by lawful custom, is neces- 
sary for the valid possession of a parochial benefice primarily 
on Canon 147, § 1. This Canon explicitly demands canonical 
provision for the valid possession of benefices: “‘Officium ec- 
clesiasticum nequit sine provisione canonica valide obtineri.”’ 
We have already seen that installation, under the old law, was 
an integral part of canonical provision. Neither Canon 147, 
§ 1, nor any other Canon derogates the old law with regard to 
installation. Hence, when Canon 147, § 1, uses the term provisio 
canonica, it includes the three acts which traditionally constituted 
this juridical institution. The important change effected by 
this same Canon is observed by Rossi: ‘“‘Institutio est absolutz 
necessitatis non tantum ad liceitatem ut in antiqua disciplina 
iuxta allatam regulam iuris (cf. p. 2), sed etiam ad validitatem.’’ 

We have already enumerated the acts which constitute canoni- 


7 “Tnstitutiones Iuris Canonici,’’ I, n. 225, § 2. 

’“Summula Theologie Moralis,’” I, n. 213. 

* Cf. Garcia, ‘‘De Beneficiis,” parts 4, 8, 9; Reiffemstuel, loc. cit.; Rossi, ‘‘De 
Pareecia,’”’ n. 138. 

10 “De Paroecia,” n. 138, p. 120. 
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cal provision. Canon 147, § 1, makes no distinction with regard 
to their separate juridical importance. We may therefore rightly 
apply the axiom: Ubi lex non distinguit, nec nostrum est dis- 
tinguere. It is sound interpretation to conclude that the three 
acts which collectively make canonical provision are separately 
necessary for its validity. Therefore, Canon 147, § 1, explicitly 
requires installation of pastors under pain of invalidity. 

This interpretation is in harmony with Reiffenstuel’s teaching: 
“Semper requiruntur hec tria: videlicet potestas in conferente. . . 
habilitas in recipiente...ac debita forma a Iure communi, vel 
consuetudine, aut peculiari locorum statuto prescripta: alioquin 
enim ex defectu unius horum, 1am non foret amplius institutio 
canonica.”"' It is significant that the source quoted in Canon 
1444, § 1, contains verbatim Reiffenstuel’s doctrine. It may 
be well to quote briefly from this decision: ‘‘Nemo, ut notat 
Reiffenstuel, lib. 3, tit. 7, n. 4, generaliter loquendo in posses- 
sionem immitti proprio marte valet: et hodie ius immittendi in 
possessionem ad Episcopum, seu eius delegatum, spectat.’’!* 
The significance becomes the more important when we bear in 
mind the norms of interpretation laid down in Canon 6, nn. 
2-3. 

Canon 461, as stated above, decrees that a pastor has the care 
of souls only from the moment he takes possession of his parish 
conformably to Canons 1444-1445. The former Canon (461) 
decrees a necessary canonical installation, while Canon 1444, 
§ 1, places on the Ordinary the duty to determine its specific 
form. Therefore, it may rightly be said that Canon 461 is at 
least ‘“‘eequivalenter’ an invalidating law. For it is the clear 
intent of this Canon that the act of taking possession of a parish 
should not be separated from the form or rite which the Ordinary 
has established. Before this juridical act is performed, the 
appointee has not the care of souls. From this point of view 
installation is an essential condition. Since the act is performed 
coram persona publica and is recorded in public documents, 
installation is a substantial form required by law for obtaining 
possession of a parish. As such, according to Maroto and 


11 Loc. cit.,n. 11; cf. Maroto, op. cit., n. 583. 
13 “Collectanea S. C. Epis. et Reg.,” pp. 681 sqq. 
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D’Annibale,'* Canon 461 is indubitably an equivalently in- 
validating law. 

Since Canon 461 is equivalently an invalidating law, not a few 
canonists cite it apropos of the necessity of installation of pastors. 
To quote only one, Fanfani writes: “Si autem parcecia sit 
secularis, immissio novi parochi in possessionem parcecie semper 
requiritur, ut quis munia parochialia valide et licite exercere 
valeat (Canon 461).’’!4 

Canons 334, 1095, § 1, and 2394, as we now hope to show, 
corroborate our opinion. If installation is not necessary for the 
valid exercise of the pastoral ministry, it is difficult to explain the 
prescript of Canon 1095, § 1: ‘‘Parochus ef loci Ordinarius valide 
matrimonio assistunt a die tantummodo adepte canonice pos- 
sessionis beneficii ad normam Canon 334, § 3, 1444, § 1.”’ Ob- 
viously, this Canon places both pastors and Bishops in the same 
juridical position: both validly assist at marriages only after 
their canonical installation conformably to specific Canons. 
What authority is there for maintaining that a Bishop would 
act validly in the exercise of his office, if he were to take possession 
of his diocese in any other way than by showing his Papal Bulls 
to the Cathedral Chapter, or, as in the United States, to the 
diocesan consultors (Canon 427)? Who would admit that a 
Bishop has validly acquired jurisdiction over his diocese, if, for 
example, he were merely to arrive in it and to announce that 
he takes possession, and henceforth the government of the diocese 
is in his hands? No person would subscribe to this opinion. 
There is no sound reason why it should be otherwise in the case 
of a pastor. Canon 1095, § 1, places both on the same footing. 

Furthermore, Canon 2394 decrees certain punishments for 
persons who take possession of a benefice by their own authority 
or, even when appointed, take possession “‘antequam necessarias 
litteras confirmationis vel institutionis acceperit easque illis 
ostenderit, quibus de iure debet.’”’ Among the punishments to 





13 Cfr. pp. 6, 7; also Van Hove, op. cit., p. 168: ‘‘Formulze zequivalentes sunt... 
‘effectus suos (sic) non sortiuntur’ (c. 116).”” Although Van Hove says that Maroto’s 
opinion must be rejected, he himself gives examples of equivalently invalidating laws, 
which make his distinctions only a matter of words. For in the application of his 
theory to practice he agrees with the eminent canonist, Maroto. 

14“‘De Iure Parochorum,” n. 96, p. 89; cfr. Maroto, op. cit., n. 602; Rossi, op. 
cit., n. 178; A. Chance, ‘‘Le Code de droit canonique,” I, n. 403, note 1, p. 415; 
Augustine, ‘Canonical and Civil Status of Catholic Parishes,’’ p. 234. 
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be inflicted for this crime (delictum) is canonical disqualification 
(inhabilitas): “‘sit tpso ture inhabilis.’”’ Thus it happens that, 
even if installation were not necessary for validity, the priest 
who takes possession of a parish without first being canonically 
installed cannot validly exercise his pastoral ministry (Canon 
2296, § 2), for he becomes not only juridically disqualified, but 
should also be deprived of his benefice (Canon 2394, n. 2). 

With the question of the manner or rite of installation we 
are not concerned. It belongs exclusively to Ordinaries to 
establish the rite of installation for their dioceses. Whatever 
rite is established by the Ordinary or received by lawful custom, 
that rite is necessary for the valid possession of a parochial bene- 
fice, and consequently for the valid exercise of the pastoral office. 

Although the Roman Tribunals’ decisions are not authentic 
interpretations of the law (Canon 17, §§ 1, 3), their authority 
is unquestionably very great. This is especially true of the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic Signatura, from whose de- 
cisions there is no appeal (Canons 1902, 1880). If then we show 
that our opinion is supported by a decision of the Apostolic 
Signatura, it will have some authority other than that of a mere 
private opinion. But let it be clearly understood that this de- 
cision is not an authentic interpretation. 

The decision to which we refer is dated June 27, 1918, and is 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, X, 391-397. We shall 
quote only that part of the decision, which, according to the 
praxis Signaturaz Apostolice, demonstrates the necessity of 
installation for valid canonical possession of a benefice: “Sed 
contra, stante quod canonicus nunquam possessionem ceperit, 
beneficium vacans, saltem de facto, censeri debuit et debet: idque 
confirmatur evidentissime praxi Apostolice Datariz, que bene- 
ficii collationem, etiam a se factam, nisi sequatur canonica 
possessio, nullo modo considerat, sed illud ‘vacans ut prius’ 
deinde conferre solet.... Quamobrem cardo totius controversie in 
hoc sistit num canonicus Lanza, antecessor sac. Ajmo, pos- 
sessionem ceperit, necne: et quum sententia in hoc erraverit, 
affrmativam partem amplectens, concludit recurrens, eadem 
substantiali vitio irrita declaranda est.’’'® 


% Acta Apos. Sedis, X, 393. 
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With regard to the fact of installation, the decision continues: 
“Quod vero attinet immissionem in possessionem, animadverten- 
dum est prostare in actis documentum quo facta illa perhibetur, 
quamvis non capitulariter...Monacelli: ‘Possessio canonica, 
quomodocumque capta, etiam non capitulariter, est manuteni- 
bilis, quando Capitulum possessionem capi denegat vel impedit 
sine iuxta (sic; ‘iusta’ is meant) causa’...; quam doctrinam 
ultro complectitur et ampliat Codex Iuris Canonici, Canon 1442 
(sic; Canon 1444 is the relevant Canon), ubi statuit, in casu 
impedimenti, dispensationem ab Episcopo in scriptis obtentam, 
stare loco ipsius possessionis.’’'® 

The Rev. Joseph Ajmo had contended that ‘‘quoniam iste 
canonicatus (namely, the canonry canonically possessed by the 
Rev. John Lanza) extra numerum XII eorum beneficiorum, 
que civilis potestas admittit, exstabat, Civile Gubernium sanc- 
tionem vulgo ‘Regio Placet’ bulle episcopali collationis de- 
negavit.’"'” In the plaintiff's opinion, this obstacle of the civil 
law prevented the installation of the Rev. John Lanza, performed 
personally by his Bishop, from producing its juridical effect, 
namely, bestowal of actual possession of the benefice together 
with rights to its emoluments. 

The Apostolic Signatura, however, denied the legitimacy of 
such argumentation. Since the evidence proved that the Rev. 
John Lanza had been canonically installed, the Tribunal declared 
the plaintiff’s recourse without foundation: “Quum autem, 
omnibus mature perpensis, recursus fundamento boni iuris 
destitus appareret, rescriptum est ab Emo Card. Prefecto, 
ad normam can. 30 Leg. Prop. ‘Negative ad utrumque,’ addito 
decreto ut extenderetur brevis decisio.’’™ 

(2) From what has already been said, it is difficult to under- 
stand how one can speak of a tacit dispensation. For Canon 
1444, § 1, requires that a dispensation from the rite of installation 
be obtained ‘‘expresse in scriptis.’’ The written dispensation 
then takes the place of formal installation. The reason is obvious. 
The written dispensation becomes the public document which 
proves canonical possession of the benefice. A written dispensa- 


6 Loc. cit., § 5, pp. 394-395. 
" Loc. cét., p. 3931. 
% Loc. cit., p. 3913. 
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tion is the exact opposite of one that is tacit. A tacit dispensa- 
tion, in the precise terminology of the law, is no dispensation at 
all, because it is not recognized by the Legislator. Hence, 
the two modes of dispensation are irreconcilable. 

(3) It is patent that the third question must be answered 
negatively. If the Ordinary appoints a pastor to a parish with- 
out fixing the date for taking possession, his act is not equivalent 
to a dispensation from installation. It is futile to argue that 
this procedure is, at least interpretatively, a dispensation. For 
the law (Canon 1444, § 1) recognizes only one form of dispensa- 
tion: ‘‘expresse in scriptis.’’ Hence, if the Ordinary wishes to 
dispense a pastor from installation, it is necessary for him to do 
so expressly and in writing. 

The argument may perhaps be advanced that installation as 
a distinct act in canonical provision of parishes is contrary to 
the custom of the Church in the United States. If by this it 
is meant that the Ordinary’s mere letter of appointment to a 
parish is practically tantamount either to installation or to a 
dispensation from it, it should be noted that Canon 1444, § 1, 
uses the term ‘‘egitima consuetudo.’”’ Whatever may be said 
for or against such procedure before the promulgation of the 
Code of Canon Law, it may not, in the writer’s opinion, now be 
considered a lawful custom. Although the rite or ceremony of 
installation, according to the will of the Ordinary, may be simple 
or solemn, the Code clearly requires a distinct act, a ‘‘comple- 
mentum extrinsecum.’’® Any custom, therefore, which fails to 
make installation some kind of a distinct act is contrary to the 
law of the Code. 

Even if it is admitted that the American custom was a law- 
fully prescribed one, it is now contrary to the common law, and 
consequently the Code (Canon 5) declares it suppressed. Cicog- 
nani, commenting on this Canon, writes: ‘“The question of their 
continuance (7. e., of lawfully prescribed customs which are now 
contrary to the law) is not left to the prudent judgment of the 
Ordinary, for no provisory clause is employed. Their immediate 
abolition is decreed absolutely.’”*° Hence, a mere letter of 


19 Maroto, op. cit., n. 602. 
* “Canon Law,” English translation by O’Hara-Brennan, p. 489. 
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appointment, on the grounds of an American custom, may not 
be considered practically tantamount either to canonical in- 
stallation or to a lawful dispensation. For this custom, if it 
anywhere existed, is suppressed by the law of the Code. 

(4) The fourth and last query must also be answered nega- 
tively. The writer at once anticipates an objection based on the 
doctrine of Laurent. He writes: ‘Always, in the interest of 
the faithful, a pastor, nominated and not installed, may, from 
the day on which he enters upon his office, hear sacramental 
confessions (c. 873), and assist validly at marriages in his 
parish.”*' Does Laurent mean to infer that for the valid per- 
formance of pastoral functions mere arrival in a parish is suffi- 
cient? Not a few canonists and others have thus understood 
him. This interpretation, whether or not it is Laurent’s doctrine, 
must, in the writer’s opinion, be rejected. 

True, in the interest of the faithful, the Church safeguards the 
validity of those parochial functions for which pastoral authority 
is necessary,?” but not in the way which Laurent supposes. 
Canons 472-473, during the period of vacancy, guarantee and 
safeguard the validity of those functions. Unless the canonical 
provision, decreed by Canons 472-473, is in force until the 
installation of the new pastor, what purpose does it serve? If 
it is in force until the new pastor takes possession, what need 
is there for the appointee to perform any pastoral function? 
Therefore, it is safe to conclude, on the strength of Canons 461, 
472-473, that a pastor, before his installation, does not enjoy 
pastoral authority. Consequently, he may not validly perform 
those parochial functions for whose validity canonical possession 
is necessary. 

Why should Laurent’s doctrine be rejected? The reason is 
that it is based upon an erroneous interpretation of the words 
“initi officii,” which we purposely omitted in the citation of 
Canon 1095, § 1. 

Entering upon one’s functions certainly is not mere arrival 
in a parish. Merely to make one’s appearance in a parish is, 
in technical language, installation by one’s own authority. This 


21 The writer guarantees the accuracy of this quotation. He regrets that he is 
unable to give its source. 
33 Cfr. Canons 209, 472-473. 
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is not only insufficient to bestow the pastoral authority which 
is necessary for the validity of certain acts, but also ipso iure 
renders the intruder disqualified to perform them (Canons 461, 
147, § 1, 2394). Mere arrival, therefore, cannot be taken as 
justification for entering upon parochial functions. That an 
appointee goes to his parish to enter upon his office is a pre- 
sumption, but nothing more. His arrival, juridically, does not 
in itself indicate the moment when the entering upon his office 
occurs. The exclusive juridical mode of performing this act, 
especially in the case of a parochial benefice, is installation, unless 
of course the pastor has been duly dispensed from it. 

The words, “‘initi officii,”’ do not apply, as a matter of fact, 
to a pastor. For the exact interpretation of Canon 1095, § 1, 
it should be noted that, although the singular form is used, 
several ecclesiastical persons are included under the term, ‘‘Ordi- 
narius loci.’”” It comprises: ‘‘Preter Romanum Pontificem, 
pro suo quisque territorio Episcopus residentialis, Abbas vel 
Prelatus nullius eorumque Vicarius Generalis, Administrator, 
Vicarius et Prefectus Apostolicus, itemque ii qui predictis 
deficientibus interim ex iuris prescripto aut ex probatis con- 
stitutionibus succedunt in regimine.’’** 

Among these are certain persons for whom installation, con- 
formably to the mode established by the common law, is in- 
dispensable. They are: Bishops, Abbots uullius, Administra- 
tors, Vicars and Prefects Apostolic. These may validly assist 
at marriages within their territory only after they have shown 
their letters of nomination to the proper ecclesiastical persons, 
that is, after they have been canonically installed. 

For other Ordinaries, enumerated in Canon 198, formal in- 
stallation is unnecessary. The law prescribes for them no rite 
of installation. They have only an ecclesiastical office, not a 
benefice. Such are Vicars General, Vicars Capitular, Pro-vicars 
and Pro-prefects Apostolic. Their appointment to office gen- 
erally includes also the faculty or right actually to perform its 
functions. Hence, they take possession as soon as they enter 
upon their office without a special or distinct act of investiture 


being required by common law.*4 


*3 Canon 198, § 1. 
*4 Maroto, op. cit., n. 602. 
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The latter category may validly assist at marriages from the 
moment they are appointed to their office. It is for them, and 
for them alone, that the words, ‘‘a die initi officii,”’ are inserted in 
Canon 1095, § 1. They may not be applied either to the first 
group of Ordinaries or to pastors, because ecclesiastics upon 
whom benefices are to be conferred have no other way of entering 
upon their office than that prescribed by the law, namely, by 
installation. 

Pastors, therefore, are expressly assimilated by Canon 1095, 
§ 1, to the first category of Ordinaries. For the law, determining 
for the latter a necessary canonical rite of installation (Canon 
334, § 3), cites for the former another necessary canonical rite 
(Canon 1444, § 1), but in this instance leaves it to the Ordinary 
to establish its specific form. If the latter prescript is con- 
sidered in connection with Canons 147, § 1, 461, it is difficult 
to agree with the Rev. Dr. Schaaf, who writes: “It must be 
remarked that Canon 1444, § 1, does not contain any clause that 
explicitly or equivalently requires formal tmstitutio corporalis 
for validity (as canon II demands). Hence it may be concluded 
that the formal corporal institution, while obligatory, is not 
binding under pain of invalidity. Therefore it seems that any 
manner of installation which the ordinary chooses will suffice 
for the validity of the appointee’s taking possession of the parish, 
even though it does not properly fulfill the precept laid down in 
Canon 1444, § 1.’’%5 

It should be observed that Canon 1444, § 1, contains no pre- 
cept on the proper manner of installing a pastor, but leaves the 
determination of this rite to the Ordinary. Hence, as we stated 
above, whatever rite of installation is determined by the Ordin- 
ary, that is the necessary canonical mode of installation, pro- 
vided it may truly be considered a distinct act in canonical 
provision. Furthermore, if installation, anywhere in the Code 
of Canon Law, is expressly or equivalently decreed necessary 
for valid possession of a parochial benefice, the Rev. Dr. Schaaf’s 
argument—that, since Canon 1444, § 1, contains no invalidating 
clause, ‘‘formal institutio corporalis is not binding under pain of 
invalidity’’—becomes devoid of foundation inlaw. That Canons 


% The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XCI, p. 623. 
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147, § 1, 461, 1095, § 1, explicitly or equivalently demand a 
necessary canonical installation for the valid possession of a 
parish and consequently for the valid exercise of pastoral au- 
thority, we have elsewhere sufficiently proved. It matters not, 
therefore, that Canon 1444, § 1, contains no invalidating clause. 
Its intent is rather to place on Ordinaries the responsibility of 
establishing a rite of installation for their jurisdictions. 

After this digression, we conclude with the remark that the 
assimilation of pastors with Bishops in Canon 1095, § 1, is logical. 
For both categories have not a mere office, but a benefice. Hence, 
it is impossible to apply the words, “‘initi officii,’”’ to pastors. As 
residential Bishops, so too pastors have only one lawful mode of 
entering upon their office, which is canonical installation. Before 
he is canonically installed, a pastor cannot validly assist at 
marriages within his parish or perform other pastoral functions 
for whose validity pastoral authority is necessary. For pastoral 
authority is actually acquired only by installation. 























The Spirit of a Catholic Youth Movement 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


After God had formed Adam, He breathed a soul into that 
body. This soul was the transforming and life-giving principle 
that constituted Adam a living human being according to the 
likeness of God. Similarly, after having outlined the body for a 
Catholic Youth Movement, we must give it a soul, a transform- 
ing and life-giving spirit; otherwise it will remain dead, or will 
not differ from secular youth movements. This spirit must be 
an active spirit, since Catholic Action is one of its most important 
manifestations. 


I 


Evidently, this spirit can be none other than an outflow of the 
Holy Spirit, who is within Christians. The gifts and qualities of 
the Holy Ghost are the source as well as the motivating force 
for everything we ask of youth in the realm of Christian living. 

(1) Hence, the spirit of a Catholic Youth Movement must be 
a spirit of wisdom and understanding. It nourishes the power that 
opposes lust. It establishes the correct relation between the 
body and the soul. It illuminates the intellect, softens the pas- 
sions, and facilitates the practice of virtues. This true wisdom 
does. The spirit of understanding digs deeper into the mysteries 
of religion, derives a more practical knowledge from the teachings 
of Christ, and a higher appreciation of the tremendous values for 
life of the means of grace. 

(2) The spirit of the Catholic Youth Movement must be also a 
spirit of counsel and fortitude. Counsel leads to correct judgments 
about what really pertains to salvation, and consequently creates 
a will to do what is right and to shun what is evil and avoid its 
consequences. It detects the snares laid by the world, the flesh, 
and Satan. It makes one discreet in words, actions, pleasures, 
use of money, leisure time, etc. Counsel, combined with fortitude 


in its active as well as passive features, makes the young the soldiers 
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of Christ they ought to be. It creates enthusiasm to bear trials 
and hardships even unto death, to disregard human respect, to 
practise self-denial (without which discipleship of Christ is im- 
possible), to do great things, and to persevere in good until the 
end. This spirit needs special cultivation in times of persecution 
and during the period of youth when far-reaching decisions as to 
the future are made. 

(3) The spirit of the Catholic Youth Movement must be like- 
wise a spirit of knowledge and piety. It is this knowledge that aids 
youth to discern how far the things of this world are conducive or 
obstructive to temporal and eternal happiness. It urges us to find 
out the will of God and to base our behavior towards Him upon 
a study of the Gospels, the Catechism, and the Liturgy. It 
clears doubts, provides reasons for our faith, and supplies prin- 
ciples for correct living. The spirit of piety engenders pleasure 
in serving God devoutly and persistently. It keeps before the 
mind of youth the all-present God surrounded by the court of 
Angels and Saints. Hence, it detaches from the things of this 
world, counteracts the spirit of worldliness, promotes a zeal for 
the glory and honor of God, and instills a hatred for everything 
that might offend Him. It brings about a desire for spreading 
the Kingdom of God within and without themselves. Inciden- 
tally, it brings Mary before youth in her proper relation to God 
and man, and presents the Saints as models and intercessors. 

(4) Finally, the Spirit of the Catholic Youth Movement must 
be a spirit of fear of the Lord and of confidence in Him who conquered 
the world. Although this fear of the Lord is only the beginning 
of wisdom, it is a good motive urging us to seek and to remain in 
the love of God. The love that Christ bore for us is a motive for 
shunning sin, and His Passion and Cross are the source of confi- 
dence for the wayward. This is clearly expressed in the Rite of 
Confirmation: “‘Graciously seal them with the sign of the cross 
unto life everlasting, through the same Jesus Christ.” 

This sevenfold spirit has been infused into youth and into the 
hearts of all of us by the Sacrament of Confirmation. Great is 
its significance in a Catholic Youth Movement. The social 
values of this great Sacrament are seemingly not sufficiently 
realized or appreciated. From it flow faith, charity, peace, joy, 
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and other fruits of the Holy Ghost. It provides the foundation 
for the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. It presents the 
most powerful defense against the seven capital vices, and is the 
real source of the social virtues and the path to the Eight Beati- 
tudes. The very consecration with this sevenfold spirit makes 
the soldiers of Christ the kings and rulers over their passions, 
creates priests prepared to sanctify others by contact and example, 
and impels prophets to announce that we live for a world to 
come. In this spirit, all the problems, except those of a purely 
material nature, can find a practical solution. 


II 


A true philosophy of life must precede the care of youth, no 
matter in what permanent field guidance is exercised. We might 
well choose the Sacrament of Confirmation as our platform. The 
disregard of such a basis has led many of us into puerilities, fads, 
and rackets. It has made some slow to examine deeply into the 
real questions (confronting us) regarding youth. Why look for 
endless novelties in views and practices? Why try to adapt 
Catholic youth to modern conditions, when it is much easier to 
apply eternal principles to the situation? Why go to paganism 
for aid and advice when Christianity is overflowing with effective 
means? Our Catholic boys and young men bring the Holy Spirit 
with them into the Youth Movement. 


All that the spirit of the Youth Movement needs for develop- 
ment is application, nourishment, and opportunities for mani- 
festation. These are supplied by leading youth to a better com- 
prehension of the significance of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
of the teaching and practices of the Church. Prayer is neces- 
sary, not only private prayers but a more extensive and intelli- 
gent participation in the official worship of the Church as exer- 
cised by the Mass, the Office, and special devotions. This spirit 
is nourished by the Bread of Angels, containing the source of all 
grace. Frequent Communion not only strengthens but also 
gives permanency to sanctifying grace, by facilitating the speedy 
recovery from sin and weakening the force of temptations. The 
Holy Eucharist is the bond and symbol of solidarity and union. 
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And both solidarity and union are necessary for success in a com- 
mon cause. 

Naturally, occasions for the manifestation of the spirit of 
Catholic youth must be provided for the individual as well as for 
groups. Exercise brings about efficiency and better methods in 
doing things. Hence, personal as well as social benefits must be 
kept in mind as objectives in the development of a program of 
activities. The social values enumerated before afford an array 
of worthwhile activities, although they do not cover the economic 
and purely material side of life completely. However, other ac- 
tivities may be added, and in this case all that need be remem- 
bered is that they must not be foreign to the spirit of the Youth 
Movement, but must rather promote than obstruct it. However, 
this requires a more detailed consideration into which we cannot 
enter at this time. 
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III 


The cultivation, preservation, and application of the Catholic 
spirit are obligations of leadership. An inspirational leadership 
is valuable. The spiritual leadership among youth is necessarily 
vicarious, since but ‘“‘One is your Master, and all you are brethren”’ 
(Matt., xxiii. 8). The priest is Christ’s representative. His too 
must be Christ’s prayer: “Father, sanctify me, that I also may 
be sanctified in truth” (cfr. John, xvii. 17 sqq.). The closer he 
resembles the Divine Master, the more fruitful his leadership 
will be in all ways, since the principles of leadership are essentially 
the same in every field of endeavor. 

In a necrology of a leader of youth who cared for more than 
200,000 boys and young men for twenty years, the following words 
occur: ‘His undiminishing zeal, his sunny disposition, his wise 
and charitable dealings with all who came in contact with him 
won for him confidence and loyalty. Courageously but pru- 
dently he opened for himself and other priests new fields in which 
the care of youth could be exercised. He always acted according 
to his principle that a priest must lead the young rather by ex- 
ample than by words. He knew no rest in this pastoral work. 
An unconditional surrender to his Divine Master and an un- 
bounded love for the youth he wished to save and sanctify did 
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not leave him time to recover his physical vigor. His strong will 
made him conquer the many obstacles that confronted him and 
the opposition of those who should have been the first to extend 
aid and codperation. Like a true apostle and missionary, he 
travelled from city to city and from country to country in behalf 
of his organization. His life seemed to be restless, but his heart 
was full of peace. He was a pious priest, living in constant com- 
munion with his Divine Master and judging everything in the 
light of eternity. He died at Lausanne in the year 1926, but 48 
years old.”” A remarkable man! To the writer, who knew him 
well, his life and writings are a source of inspiration. 

But, how comparatively few are they who, like him and the 
Master, really give their lives for the lambs of the flock surrounded 
by wolves! There is little use in complaining about youth when 
they enter adolescence and manhood. Have our boys and girls 
not grown up under our eyes? We baptized them as assistants 
and may have married them as pastors, but what did we do for 
them during the time between these two Sacraments besides the 
ordinary administrations of religion? Did we ever try earnestly 
to make youth different from what it has turned out to be? If 
the early years of the ministry were much more extensively dedi- 
cated to the service of the growing generation, it would prevent 
many a breakdown of religious societies soon after they are or- 
ganized. It is simply a case of others using opportunities that 
we neglected. However, our interest should not show itself 
merely in providing sports or recreation and taking part in them 
ourselves. From the viewpoint of the Church and the priest, 
the leadership of youth must be essentially religious. Such lead- 
ership is the only one that is practical and really successful. Re- 
ligion must permeate all activities. Although our Faith is super- 
natural and therefore supra-cultural, supra-physical, and supra- 
social, its influence and determining principles extend into these 
and other fields of life. Religious leadership may and does use 
natural means of protective and preventive value, but the forma- 
tive force is religion itself. 

It is true that the spirit which has been outlined is an interior 
spirit; nevertheless, it is the basis for visible activity, unity, and 
harmony. On this basis, the young can unite whether they be- 
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long to the white, yellow, brown, black, or redrace. Thus united, 
they will present a solid front to paganizing influences and will 
aid in stabilizing tempestuous youth. Christ’s prayer for His 
disciples (as found in the Gospel according to St. John, xvii) con- 
tains beautiful thoughts in this connection. It is a fallacy to as- 
sert without qualification that, as far as religion is concerned, 
the young of to-day need an approach different from that used for 
the young of the past. Sufficient grace is supplied at all times. 
It is a fallacy to say that we Catholics must live like the rest of the 
world. We may not do so in everything. We are a chosen 
people, the elect, definitely adopted into the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and therefore incapable of intermixture with others not 
of that body without losing out in the end. It isa fallacy to com- 
promise in important things and to promote, even with a good in- 
tention, views and activities that are less burdensome and more 
pleasurable. It presupposes that our youth is no longer willing 
to bring sacrifices and to be good always and in the proper man- 
ner. If our youth im foto should no longer possess nor practise 
self-denial, woe to us. Happily, itis not so. In many instances 
they are more ready for real work than the leaders themselves. 
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Are Lost Souls Eternally Tortured? * 
By JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Pu.D. 


In the January issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
Fr. Connell, the distinguished Redemptorist theologian, again 
criticized my views on eternal punishment. It will soon be a 
year since this controversy began; and I fear that the readers of 
the REVIEW may have already concluded that the dispute has 
petered out and spent itself, or that it has become so hopelessly 
confused that nothing definite can be gathered from it. I think, 
therefore, that we had better try to get back to the original 
difficulty and point at issue, so that we may see what has and 
what has not been accomplished. 


The Occasion of This Controversy 

My first article appeared in the June issue, 1934, of THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. It was not devoted directly to 
the subject of hell, but contained my opinions on a recent work 
of Apologetics.' In the course of my remarks I referred to some 
thoughts expressed in that work, one of which had to do with the 
question of eternal torture of intellectual creatures in the world 
to come. I stated that these thoughts seemed to me both ortho- 
dox and most serviceable to the Christian apologist. The sub- 
stance of my observations was that I favored the notion that the 
damned would somehow, some time, be relieved of positive suf- 
fering, or of the pana sensus, and that I felt sure the Church was 
not committed to the doctrine of horrible and revolting tortures 
inflicted by God for all eternity. In the September issue, 1934, 
of this REviEw, Fr. Connell attacked me, or the views I defended, 
as false and heretical. That is how this controversy started. 


The Main Question at Issue 
Let me clear away all misapprehension at the outset by recall- 
ing that there has never been any dispute between us on those 


* Through lack of space, we cannot publish Dr. O’Brien’s whole reply in this issue. 
The concluding portion will be printed in our April issue, and will close the contro- 
versy. We trust our readers have followed with interest the exposition of contrast- 
ing views on an important topic ——EDbIToRs. 

1 “Ts Christianity True?’”’ Discussion between C. E. M. Joad and Arnold Lunn. 
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heads of doctrine which all Catholics must accept, namely: (a) 
that hell exists and is eternal; (b) that hell includes an eternal 
loss of God and of all supernatural goods, and also a positive 
punishment proportioned to the offenses committed in time; 
(c) that there is a duty of remembering and fearing the dreadful 
punishments of hell. If my opponent calls my attention to any 
of these doctrines, he is wandering from the. subject, for I have 
never for a moment questioned them. If he thinks otherwise, 
he has not understood me. 

The whole problem from beginning to end of this discussion 
has been the eternity of positive, conscious torture of the lost. 
Fr. Connell has affirmed, and I have denied, that an excruciat- 
ing and eternal torture of the reprobate is a de fide doctrine of the 
Catholic faith and of revelation.2 This has been the dominant 
issue in my mind from my first article until now. It was on this 
that I was attacked. 

The reader, then, must not permit himself to be confused by 
secondary questions that only befog the issue. Fr. Connell has 
brought up and emphasized minor and extraneous questions, 
especially the materiality of hell-fire and the mitigation of tor- 
ture in hell. These secondary matters were not uppermost, nor 
even prominent, in my mind when I first wrote, nor have they 
been at any time since. It is not the quality of the fire or the 
quantity of the alleviation that really matters, but only the 
existence of “excruciating torture’ and the eternal persistence of 
this horrible agony. I will therefore pass by the questions of 
fire and mitigation, lest they distract and lead us far away from 
the one great difficulty: ‘‘Are lost souls subjected to eternal 
excruciating torture?’ That, I repeat, is the only question, and 
I am going to hold Fr. Connell to it. 

Excruciating Torture and Revelation 
Now, since it was Fr. Connell who attacked me, he was obliged, 


according to the rules of debate and argumentation, to show 


2 Fr. O’Brien: The Church has not defined hell ‘‘as a chamber where human beings 
are tortured with inhuman brutality and fiendish cruelty” (HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW, June, 1934, pp. 966, 967). 

Fr. Connell: ‘It is a deep and awful mystery how the all-merciful God can punish 
some of His intellectual creatures with excruciating tortures for all eternity. But it 
is an explicitly revealed doctrine’”’ (tbid., September, 1934, p. 1260). Note the 
—_ = I here italicize, for they contain the essence of my dispute with Fr. 

mnell. 
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that I was wrong. This he attempted to do in his September 
article by an appeal to revelation for his contention about the 
torments of hell. ‘‘Excruciating torture,’ he wrote (in this RE- 
vIEW, September, 1934, p. 1260), “‘is a doctrine explicitly re- 
vealed.” He pretended to adduce the Solemn Magisterium of 
the Church in proof of his other declaration that this excruciat- 
ing torture is endless. He added as a confirmatory argument 
that both these points have been taught unanimously by the 
theologians for centuries, and so must be accepted as of faith. 
As to the fire, Fr. Connell was willing to grant that it might be 
immaterial, or somewhat different in nature, action and proper- 
ties from the fire we know on earth; but its terrible punitive 
activity, he insisted, is a doctrine that has to be accepted on 
faith. The awful torture of the creature by its merciful Creator 
is a hard saying, Fr. Connell admitted, but he thinks it is too 
clearly declared in God’s Word to be gainsaid. 

I say once more that I am not concerned with the specific 
nature of hell-fire. The disturbing thought is the use to which 
it is said to be put, and the saying of Fr. Connell that it produces 
“excruciating torture.” Unlike the great mysteries of faith 
(such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, the 
Eucharist), which are uplifting, sublime, inspiring, and draw our 
hearts to God even by their very mysteriousness, this torture 
doctrine tends to make us regard God as merciless and heartless, 
and so is repelling, thwarting, debasing. All the more reason, 
then, that it should be scrutinized carefully, and that the proofs 
for it be strictly demanded. Strange as it may seem, then, 
there is not a shred of proof in either of Fr. Connell’s papers 
for his stern contention that “excruciating torture is an ex- 
plicitly revealed doctrine.” Nay rather, since he admits that 
we know next to nothing about the nature of hell-fire and its 
mode of acting, is he not inconsistent when he states that we 
are certain about its effect and intensity, namely, that it causes 
“excruciating torture’’? 


Eternal Excruciating Torture and the Solemn Magisterium of 
the Church 


In the same September article Fr. Connell attacked me on 
another point, saying that my June article contained heresy 
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in so far as it questioned whether the endless duration of ex- 
cruciating torture was a doctrine of Catholic faith (pp. 1253, 
1256). He attempted, as I have observed, to offer proofs for 
this from the Solemn Magisterium of the Church, quoting a few 
brief passages from three Popes and the Fourth Lateran Council. 
To clinch these arguments, he added certain reasonings meant 
to prove that the fire of hell is real and corporeal, and that it 
would be rash to admit any substantial or permanent mitigation 
of the sufferings endured by the lost. Thereby he arrived at the 
monstrous conclusion that it is a dogma of faith solemnly defined 
that God tortures the damned with pains unspeakable at every 
instant, and will continue to do so for ever. 

The October issue, 1934, of this REvrew contained my reply 
to Fr. Connell’s charge of heretical implications. I refuted his 
arguments, and showed: (a) that there are no de fide decisions 
or definitions of the Church to the effect that souls are tortured 
for ever by material fire, or any other means; (b) that the Fathers 
and theologians are not in agreement on the fire of hell and the 
eternal torture of lost souls; (c) that even if most theologians 
since the thirteenth century do agree on these points, their 
consensus does not make it de fide, first, because they are all 
merely repeating the teachings of Peter Lombard, and secondly, 
because they have often been in accord for centuries on many 
other doctrines that have since been abandoned, or rejected, or 
recognized as mere matters of speculation; (d) that Fr. Connell’s 
doctrine raises enormous difficulties which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained; (e) that he is unable to show from revelation 
that the damned actually survive for eternity in their conscious 
individuality. 


Eternal Torture and the Ordinary Magisterium 


Fr. Connell answered in January, 1935, in the pages of this 
Review. The substance of his article amounts to this. (a) 
He practically admits that he is unable to prove his torture 
doctrine from the Solemn Magisterium of the Church. My ex- 
amination of the four short texts he had quoted as definitions 
showed that the three Popes and the Fourth Lateran Council 
were not defining at all, or at least were not defining the point 
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here in question. (b) Fr. Connell then tries to prove that his 
thesis is a matter of faith by arguing from the Ordinary Magister- 
jum, that is, from the mind of the Church as expressed in the 
common teaching of theologians, catechisms, and sermons. (c) 
He passes over the numerous instances I cited in my October 
paper with reference to the fallibility of theologians, even when 
morally unanimous for centuries, and gives no satisfactory 
answers to the many and grave difficulties his doctrine raises as 
pointed out by me. (d) He also practically admits that he can- 
not prove from revelation the eternal survival of the damned in 
their conscious personality. 

Without wishing to indulge in personalities—which are always 
a sign of weakness and defeat—I must in all respect for Fr. Con- 
nell observe that his January article contains a retreat from his 
first position, an evasion of the difficulties I offered, a digression 
from the real question at issue, and a failure to establish what he 
first engaged to show. I say this with sincere regard for my 
opponent’s learning and competence, for I am convinced that he 
has handled his thesis as well as can be done. My criticism, 
then, will mean only that Fr. Connell has had a weak case to 
defend, and not that he is weak in ability or has defended a strong 
case weakly. 

The change of front is seen in the fact that my opponent, who 
in his September article held that the excruciating torments of 
the damned are explicitly revealed and that their eternity has 
been solemnly defined, now practically grants that he has no 
texts to prove the former, and must rely on the Ordinary Magis- 
terium of the Church to defend the latter. 

My opponent is also guilty of evasions. The main thing I 
endeavored to do in my October article was to show: (a) that 
Fr. Connell had not substantiated from the teaching of the 
Church the charges he made against my views; (b) that his 
own view is beset with such enormous difficulties that it cannot 
be admitted. Now, in his January article he is content to take 
up a few of my points here and there, while passing in silence over 
the major thoughts I developed against him, which were: (1) the 
actual disagreement of the Fathers and great theologians on the 
point in dispute; (2) the metaphorical use of the word ‘‘fire” 
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in many places of the Old and New Testaments, and the meta- 
phorical and prophetical setting of the very passages in which the 
fire of hell is spoken of; (3) the meaning and origin of Our 
Lord’s own words when speaking of hell and hell-fire; (4) the 
admittedly metaphorical descriptions in parallel passages de- 
scribing heaven and the delights of the blessed as set over against 
hell and the sufferings of the damned. Instead of squarely fac- 
ing these points and difficulties, Fr. Connell evades most of them 
and obscures the issue by asking for citations and references to 
matters that are common knowledge among students of Patrology, 
Church History, and the History of Dogmatic Theology. Why 
should one demand references to matters that can be found in 
almost any good treatise or manual ?* 

Fr. Connell also wanders often from the point in debate. To 
say nothing about his diffuse treatment of the nature of hell- 
fire and his many subtleties about the various types of mitiga- 
tion—all of which are extraneous to the vital and crucial problem 
now studied—there are texts and passages cited or referred to in 
his January article which seem to deal only with the existence 
or eternity of hell, the unendingness of the penalty of loss, the 
punishments that follow the resurrection, etc. Plainly such 
texts are not pertinent, and as such prove nothing whatever about 
the matter we are dealing with. 

Finally, in his January article, Fr. Connell does not attain his 
purpose of proving his thesis from the Ordinary Magisterium. 
Having retreated from his former stand, which was that eternal 
excruciating torture can be demonstrated from the Solemn Ec- 
clesiastical Magisterium, he now relies on the Ordinary Magis- 
terium, that is, the daily and constant doctrine of the Church 
scattered throughout the world, as distinguished from the oc- 


3 If, however, Fr. Connell would know some of the sources from which I drew my 
remarks against his views, let him read on our present question the passages from 
Hermas, Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
Aphraates, Ambrosiaster, Jerome, Ambrose (who, Tixeront says, is the representa- 
tive of the Latin theology of his time), Augustine, etc., quoted in the Histories of 
Dogma by Schwane (III, 284 sqq.) and Tixeront (I, 106, 131; II, 199, 200, 209, 
340, 342, 343, 347, 433); or let him consult any other good history of theology or 
patrology, of which I have read many. Let him read further Atzberger, ‘‘Die 
Christliche Eschalolgie,”’ etc. Let him also turn to that massive theologian and 
patristic scholar, the late Baron Von Hiigel, in his works on ‘Eternal Life” and ‘“The 
Mystic Element in Religion” (2 vols.), and his ‘‘Essays and Addresses on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion”’ (2 vols.). 
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casional solemn utterances and definitions of Popes and Councils. 
This daily or Ordinary Magisterium is found in the common teach- 
ing of the bishops of the world as reflected in theologians, preach- 
ers, and catechists; and Fr. Connell claimed in his January 
paper that he would easily prove from these sources that his own 
assertions are also the faith of the Universal Church. But here 
again he has failed; he is unable to prove his contentions, as we 
may see by comparing the conditions required for this kind of 
proof and the way Fr. Connell meets them. 


Pius IX declares that a truth is to be considered as taught by 
the Ordinary Magisterium when the theologians have held it 
(a) unanimously and constantly, (b) as a matter of faith, (c) for 
the reason that the Church throughout the world has preached 
it as divinely revealed (Denzinger, n. 1683). The very first con- 
dition Fr. Connell has not satisfied, since he names only six 
Fathers and two catechisms, and gives no reference to the 
theologians and sermons which he claims. Indeed, he cannot 
meet this first condition; for there has been no unanimous and 
constant consent of the theologians in his favor. On the contrary, 
theological opinion on the severity of hell, as on the gravity of 
sin itself, has been changing down the ages, and the change has 
been always in the direction of greater moderation. The early 
rigorism, for example, which conceived original sin to consist 
in a positive physical corruption of both body and soul,‘ which 
laid down very difficult conditions for repentance and pardon 
in the case of actual sin, which imposed long and burdensome 
penances, which saw almost all mankind and most Catholics 
eternally lost,* and even young children damning themselves to 
hell, gradually gave way to much milder views. 


In like manner the old ferocious conceptions of hell have been 
greatly mitigated. Of this the question of infant torture is a 
striking illustration. St. Augustine was the greatest and most 
influential theologian of the early Church, if not of all time, and 
yet even he held that infants who die without Baptism are con- 
signed to the fires of hell, and that their sufferings, though the 


‘ Otten, ‘‘Manual of the History of Dogmas,”’ II, 155 sqq. 
5 “T do not think there are many priests who are saved, but many more who perish’”’ 
St. Chrysostom, De Sacerd.). Read Catholic Encyclopedia, XII, 381 (2). 
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slightest of all pains in that place of horrors, are very consider- 
able.® 
Fathers and theological writers, quite commonly from the days 
of Augustine down to those of Peter Lombard, were just as 
severe, and perhaps even less relenting. St. Fulgentius wrote of 
the eternal punishment of the infants by fire, and St. Gregory 
the Great, Pope and Doctor, of the perpetual torments they 
undergo. Later theologians who developed this opinion spoke 
of the grievous sorrow they feel at their immense loss (St. Robert 
Bellarmine, Cardinal Noris), of the fire that troubles them for 
all eternity (Noris, Archbishop Conroy, Bossuet, Berti), of their 
sense of guilt, their wills turned away from God, their souls de- 
prived of virtue and knowledge, their banishment from the com- 
pany of brethren and parents, their imprisonment in a dark un- 
ending prison. Since the twelfth century, however, such harsh 
ideas have been losing ground, and to-day have so nearly dis- 
appeared that now it is not considered at all unorthodox to at- 
tribute even great natural happiness to the children in Limbo.’ 
The sterner ideas about Purgatory which were once held (as, 

for example, that the slightest or shortest penalty of sense or of 
loss there was graver than the most terrible or longest pain of 
this world) have also been followed by milder views, until to-day 
it is generally admitted that no certainty whatever can be had 
in these matters.* Compare Shakespeare’s words on Purgatory, 
“T could a tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy 
soul, freeze thy young blood... ,”’ with Newman’s: 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 

Lone, not forlorn, 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain 


Until the morn. 
Now let the golden prison ope its gates... .° 


These changes in reference to Limbo and Purgatory are paral- 
leled by those about the sufferings of hell proper. The theo- 
logians of the early times and of the Middle Ages were so obsessed 


® Otten, ‘““Manual of the History of Dogmas,” I, 366; Tixeront, ‘Hist. des Dog- 
mes,’’ II, 482. 

7 See Rev. C. Roberts, D.D., in two excellent articles on the theology of Limbo in 
The Australasian Catholic Record (July, 1934), 213 sqq., and (October, 1934) 320 sqq. 

8 Pohle-Preuss, ‘“‘Eschatology,” p. 84; Otten, “Institutiones Dogmatice,’’ II, 362. 

® Hamlet, Act I, Scene 5; Dream of Gerontius, VI. 
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with the thought of hell that they sought out every text and word 
that seemed to bear on it. Very many Fathers and practically 
all the older theologians devoted long discussions to the fire, the 
ice, the darkness, the worm, the filth, the gnashing of teeth, the 
vexation of demons, etc., sparing no horror or flight of imagina- 
tion in their developments.’ To-day all theologians recognize 
that their predecessors were often misled by a false exegesis in 
understanding as pertaining to the sufferings of hell certain pas- 
sages of the Bible which had to do with other matters. An ex- 
ample is Job, xxiv. 19, which was incorrectly interpreted to 
mean that the lost are exposed to extremes of both heat and cold, 
whereas the text is treating only of the death of the sinner. In 
other cases the older divines took literally or strictly texts which 
to-day are understood metaphorically, or in a wide sense, by prac- 
tically everyone. No one speaks any longer of a real worm that 
feeds on the bodies of the lost, and no one insists that hell-fire 
must be understood univocally with volcanic or earth fire. 
Moreover, to-day even those who defend excruciating torture, 
including Fr. Connel himself,'! strongly deprecate lurid descrip- 
tions of hell such as abound in the writings of the past. The 
reason for this is not that language has changed, or that what 
was once a correct description has become incorrect. On the 
contrary, a lurid portrayal is exactly suited to express what is 
ghastly or horrible. Nor is the reason that human nature has 
so changed that the stern realities of the future life have to be 
softened for its more refined ears, or that the thought of punish- 
ment is no longer needful for its more solid virtue. No, the real 
reason is that theology itself has changed. Faith and dogma 
rightly understood are ever the same in themselves and admit 
of no change, except in the better knowledge of them that both 
theologians and others may acquire in the course of time, as the 
Council of the Vatican observed in quoting Vincent of Lerins: 
“Crescat et multum vehementerque proficiat, tam singulorum, 
tam unius hominis quam totius Ecclesie, etatum ac seculorum 
gradibus, intelligentia, scientia, sapientia’’ (Denzinger, n. 1800). 
Theology, on the contrary, is of its very nature progressive, and 


10 See Otten, “Inst. Dogmatice,’’ II, 541. 
11 THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, September, 1934, p. 1259. 
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advances in truth and knowledge from less to more, from im- 
perfect and incomplete to better and fuller. If Fr. Connell has 
any doubts about the progress, objective and subjective, that 
takes place in Catholic theology as such, in particular on this 
question of hell, let him compare the manuals, catechisms, and 
sermons of a century or more ago with those of to-day, and he 
will see that I have not misstated the facts.’2 He was over- 
sanguine, then, and out of touch with the facts, when he claimed 
that the teaching of theology has been universally and constantly 
assertive of “‘excruciating torture’’ in hell. 

Fr. Connell had also to show that the theologians defended his 
doctrine of unending excruciating torture, not merely as a truth, 
but as a truth of faith. Not all that theologians say is given out 
by them as de fide. Far from it, since theology is made up not 
only of dogmas, but largely also of conclusions and opinions about 
dogmas. Fr. Connell, therefore, had to show that the theologians 
were defending his views as a dogma. What he did was to say 
that one theologian (a minor one, unknown to me) had done so, 
and to assert that he felt sure the “‘vast majority’ would agree 
with this one authority. Surely this is no proof. I am not 
astonished, though, that Fr. Connell gave no proof, since he 
was attempting to prove what cannot be proved. Theology it- 
self and experience prove (not for but against him) that there is 
no agreement that Fr. Connell’s theory has the dignity of a 
Catholic dogma. This I will now briefly show. 


(1) That theology does not uphold Fr. Connell, appears from 
a statement of its general positions on the degrees or intensity of 
the pains of hell. 


(a) The pain of loss is held to be objectively (appreciatively) 
the greatest possible, since the reprobate have lost in God an 
infinite good. But this is something negative, or rather priva- 
tive; and hence is outside the present question, for ‘‘excruciat- 
ing torture’ refers to positive pain that is felt and experienced. 

(b) The absolute intensity of the positive suffering is said to 
be unknown, and this of course does not help Fr. Connell. 


12 Even so conservative a theologian as the late Bishop John S. Vaughan readily 
= the fact of this change (The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1919, p. 
180). 
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(c) The relative intensity of that suffering, as compared with 
the sufferings known to us or imaginable by us, is not expressly 
treated by theologians asa rule. Some seem to imply that every 
kind of suffering in hell is greater than any we know; but they 
do not say whether this is because the pains are severer in them- 
selves (that is, that they are excruciating), or because their un- 
relieved continuance and hopelessness make them more unendur- 
able. And there is not even a hint that such a teaching is re- 
garded as a matter of faith.'* As nothing further is said about 
the sharpness of hell’s pains, Fr. Connell’s position, that theolo- 
gians have unanimously and constantly taught excruciating 
torture as a dogma of faith, must be rejected. 

(2) My experience also convinces me that Fr. Connell has no 
right to claim theology in support of a supposed dogma of un- 
speakable torture. I am not referring to my experience with 
what is sometimes called “‘kitchen-theology” (that is, collections 
of popular beliefs more or less pious), or to poetical or fanciful 
embroideries of religion, but to what I have heard and learned 
from reliable and well-instructed persons who should have known 
enough not to contradict what the entire Church was teaching. 
Many times I have had occasion to discuss this matter with 
people of all classes—with learned and ignorant persons, with 
university and seminary professors, with teachers in high schools 
and colleges, with Catholics and non-Catholics, with men who 
have travelled and studied widely at home and abroad; and al- 
most invariably I have found that the old descriptions of hell are 
now regarded as an expression of opinion, or as a vivid means of 
impressing on the minds of people the grim reality of some kind 
of severe punishment that we need to fear in the world to come. 
Very often in these talks I have heard the old realistic exposi- 
tions of hell and the damned spoken of unsympathetically, as 
harmful; and numerous examples have been offered on such oc- 
casions of the moral, physical, or mental ills that have resulted 
from some mission sermon or retreat conference that had merely 


18 Dictionnaire d. Theol. Cath., V,1I, col. 114. I have looked through all the recent 
manuals of dogma I could find (such as Otten, Pohle-Preuss, Hugon, Hurter), and I 
do not note one that states excruciating eternal torture as a dogma, or that even gives 
it prominence as a thesis. Kenrick (‘‘De Noviss.,” 122) says the Church has defined 
nothing about the kind of sufferings which the damned endure, and that the terms of 
Scripture should not always be urged strictly. 
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presented the old theology in plain language. At other times I 
have known very religious-minded persons merely to smile at 
those earlier descriptions as at childish exaggerations. They do 
not feel that our service of God is to be procured in this way. 
Even famous paintings depicting hell according to Fr. Connell’s 
views, I am assured, commonly excite, even in devout Catholics 
who behold them, only sentiments of amusement or of disgust. 
And how many even of these who might agree with this former 
theory of severity would now go so far as to impose it as a doctrine 
or revelation which all are obliged to believe? 

Even if Fr. Connell could establish that theologians held his 
views as a matter of faith, it would still remain for him to show 
that in this they are echoing, not some unofficial source, but the 
infallible voice and attitude of the Church herself. This he 
has not done, nor can he do. Even the one theologian he quoted 
did not say whether he was relying on official or unofficial reasons. 
Theologians do not constitute the Teaching Church, but belong 
rather to the Learning Church; and hence not all their pronounce- 
ments about what is de fide are official. They may be misled by 
some private revelation, as in the Leo Taxil case; or by the au- 
thority of some great name or school, as in certain views about 
Purgatory; or by personal error, as when preachers in good faith 
give out dogmatically what is only probable or even improbable, 
though oft repeated." 

Some theologians are even mistaken in referring to the Church 
ideas which they regard as de fide. Thus, Wigger based on the 
Scriptures and the Creeds the view held quite commonly in the 
Middle Ages that hell is in the center of the earth; and Petau 
said that Councils had defined the torture of unbaptized infants, 
and that it was taught as a matter of faith by the Fathers and 
theologians. The fact is, however, that the Chruch has never 
taught officially either the one or the other doctrine. And so 
Fr. Connell has failed to take into his reckoning an essential 
point. He does not state whether the theologians he relies on 
were giving out private, personal, or official beliefs; whether 
they spoke with hesitation, partial conviction, or full assurance; 


14 See Fr. Connell’s own article on this subject in The Ecclesiastical Review, Novem- 
ber, 1934. 
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whether they voiced the teaching of a particular group, school, 
or place, or of the Universal Church. 

His attempted proof must fail for the simple reason that his 
views are not found in revelation. Not even the authors who 
favor his view—and much less the Church—defend excruciating 
torture in hell as revealed in the Word of God. Their chief reasons, 
I find, are theological considerations based on the much misunder- 
stood infinity of sin, the finality of the state of the lost, the neces- 
sity of keeping man to the path of virtue by the threat of a most 
terrible hell, etc. These reasons, even though they have apodictic 
force, are human arguments, not divine revelations.‘® I shall 
return to this subject at the end, where I show that Fr. Connell 
cannot prove his contentions from Scripture. As to Tradition, 
he will be hard put to it to show that the precise question before 
us was even considered by the Fathers. Revelation is contained 
in the written and delivered Word of God, not in theological specu- 
lations. 

To recapitulate, Fr. Connell has not proved that there is a 
constant and unanimous consent of theologians affirming that the 
entire Church teaches as of revealed faith the eternal excruciating 
torture of the damned. And so, as his September article of 
1934 did not vindicate his thesis from the Solemn Magisterium 
of the Church, neither has his January article of 1935 established 
it from the Ordinary Magisterium. 


(To be concluded) 


16 TJ agree thoroughly with the late renowned Dominican, Fr. Bede Jarrett, of 
saintly memory, when he writes: ‘‘Very often the harm done by some so-called 
pious books is incalculable; the harrowing details given even suggest that the au- 
thors themselves have taken pleasure in describing these tortures. But all these 
accounts, whether by canonized writers or not, count for nothing, since they know 
no more of that after-life than we; they know only, as we do, that the real punish- 
ment of it is the loss of God.... The precise significance of the phrase (fire) is 
beyond us” (‘‘Hell: Meditations for Layfolk,” p. 74). 











II. Building the House 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


You often heard it said during the Congress that, without 
Catholic Action, the Congress could never have taken place. 
This certainly did not allude only to those many hundreds of 
young men who lined the streets and kept order. True, without 
them there might have been uncomfortable surgings to and fro, 
breakings through, and even ugly accidents. This ‘auxiliary 
police”’ did its work very well. But what was mainly alluded to 
consisted, I think, in the amazing amount of national work, not 
only in the Argentine but everywhere, from Panama to Patagonia, 
before the Congress—though I am rather vague as to what was 
done in Ecuador and Venezuela. (Maybe much; for Uruguay 
was Officially an anti-clerical republic; yet its work was magnifi- 
cent, and the reception given by it to the Legate on his way home 
was second to none. This may indeed have been a turning-point 
in the religious history of Uruguay.) 

All Eucharistic Congresses are nationally prepared for, of 
course; but in older countries there have for long been congresses 
of some sort, and I doubt whether the Argentine had had many; 
certainly it had not had any Congress even remotely on this 
scale. Therefore, all sorts of preparatory congresses were held 
over a space of quite two years as local ‘‘rehearsals,”’ including 
every element that the big one contained (men’s Night Commun- 
ions, children’s Open-air Communions, and so forth), and some 
which it did not contain, such as the very traditional “Spanish” 
manifestations of Tucuman, where bowls of incense, one heard, 
smoked along the streets, and tapestries hung from the windows; 
and elsewhere, when the Blessed Sacrament advanced over a 
carpet of flowers. But in all these organizations Catholic Action 
was involved; and a Bolivian delegate said that practically no 
good work was organized there which was out of organic contact 
with Catholic Action; and of course the Holy Father, in February, 
1931, wrote an entire letter to the Argentine Hierarchy on the 


subject of Catholic Action. 
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Now, a priest at the Buenos Aires Congress said to me that in 
his opinion Catholic Action was necessary only where priests had 
lost contact with the laity. I could not agree with that word 
“only.” For even if we assume the truth of what he said, we 
should have to add that, when contact has not been lost, it is 
still none too easy to preserve it. For the conditions of life in 
this world are constantly changing, and the laity changes with 
them, and if priests remain just where they were, a schism tacitly 
takes place, the fissure widens without its being noticed, and all 
of a sudden the two are found to be as far apart as Dives and 
Lazarus. Perhaps there is no country where the clergy are not 
out of contact with part of the laity—let us hope, not with an in- 
creasing percentage. 

But I should maintain that Catholic Action belongs to the 
nature of Catholic life, and that it is because there has been too 
little of it, that the ‘‘contact’’ alluded to has been lost. For 
what is Catholic Action? ‘“The participation of the laity in the 
work of the clergy and the Hierarchy.’”’ And what is the Catho- 
lic Church? The Mystical Body of Christ, having in itself one 
Life, and therefore one Action. Hence, precisely in proportion 
as a living thing ceases to act, it begins to die. We know that 
the Catholic Church cannot die, but Saints have vied with one 
another in describing it as sick, weak, or wounded. A sinful life, 
on the part of any of her members, wounds her; an inert existence, 
in any of her members, debilitates her. The unused limb grows 
flaccid; its muscles degenerate. In England, alas, in many a 
town you could see, during the unemployment depression, young 
men who had never done any work and did not want to do any, 
and could hardly have done any had they tried; and elderly men 
whose very physique had so much fallen away owing to enforced 
idleness, that they were no good thenceforward, because at their 
age they could not “pick up”’ again. 

It is possible for the clergy to hatch a wrong opinion of them- 
selves—namely, that because they alone can do certain things 
(absolve, transsubstantiate), and alone have certain mandates 
(teaching, governing), therefore they ought to do everything, and 
the laity ought to exhaust its Catholic existence in sheer obedi- 
ence. This is no calumny. Readers of Cardinal Manning’s 
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Life are not likely to forget Msgr. Talbot (true, he had after- 
wards to be shut up in an asylum), who said that the layman’s 
job was to hunt, entertain, and pay his dues, or words to that ef- 
fect. This supercilious state of mind was not only very foolish, 
but had nothing Christian or Catholic about it. The clergy and 
laity join in forming, we repeat, one Body, living by one Life, and 
therefore putting forth one interwoven activity. 

In the concrete, anyway, look at those very items in a priest’s 
life that we have mentioned. First let us take teaching. We 
suggested last time that it is and for long will be impossible for the 
Argentine clergy to do more than a fraction of the Catechism 
work needed in that Republic. And ought they to try to do so 
anywhere? Where ought all the first lessons in the Faith to be 
given, and by whom? In the home; by the parents. That is 
normal and right, and it is a tragedy that so many parents cannot 
play their part herein. When the nuns were expelled from France 
it was seen what bad policy—let alone what bad religion—it had 
been to turn children wholly over to them for their instruction. 
Catholic mothers had forgotten how to teach Catechism. And 
since I hold that parents ought to be able to take an interest in 
as much of their children’s schooling as possible, to be able to 
ask sensible questions about it and even to help them, it stands 
to reason that they ought especially to be able to do so in the 
religious part of their training; else a child may come to think 
that its parents are as little interested in that as they appear to 
be in its arithmetic. Therefore, without doubt an immense de- 
velopment of catechetical instruction, given by layfolks, must be 
expected and demanded. And in England we find that literally 
scores and hundreds of men are interested in the Faith, and will 
ask questions about it from their lay Catholic friends, but would 
not dream of going to a priest about it. You may say that the 
first half of a convert’s instruction can and often is given by a lay- 
man. 

“Government”’ is a harder topic, because it goes off into matters 
like parish councils and so on (all of which are strenuously recom- 
mended by “official’’ Catholic Action as carried out in Italy 
under the Holy Father’s eye, and are indeed part of its essential 
structure). But we can safely say that where a man has no re- 
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sponsibility he takes but little interest: much of the awakening 
of interest in the Argentine is manifestly traceable to the fact 
that young men for the first time in their experience have been 
given a responsible Catholic job. It is true that the layman will 
never be able to absolve or to consecrate. But he can bring men 
up to the very door of the confessional and the very rails of the 
altar. 

On this ship, where I am writing, I have heard several confes- 
sions already, the men in each case having been brought to me by 
laymen—members of the crew or passengers. Observe that, had 
they not done so, I would not have known of their existence; few 
things are harder than to discover submerged Catholics on a ship. 
During the Congress at Buenos Aires the initiative of laymen in 
bringing other laymen to the Sacraments was remarkable. It is- 
sued, even, now and again into comedy. A young non-Catholic 
Argentine was making his military service, and his sergeant said 
to him that of course he would be receiving the Sacraments. The 
young man said he belonged to the Church of England. The 
sergeant could hardly be blamed for not knowing what that was; 
he thought it meant some church staffed by non-Argentine priests. 
He said he would make it O.K. by the Church of England. 

“But,” said the lad desperately, “I’ve never been to confession.” 

“Sure,’’ said the sergeant; ‘‘no more have I.” 

They compromised on the boy’s standing sponsor to three mis- 
creants under arrest, who required to be baptized. 

Another practical consideration is, that men attach themselves 
naturally to men of their own profession. It was very noticeable 
in the Buenos Aires Seamen’s Club that sailors brought sailors, 
were able to talk naturally both about spiritual things and sea- 
things, were trusted simply because they knew by experience all 
the parts of a seaman’s life on shore as well as on ship, and in 
short provided a very good example of the principle that men 
should normally be given first aid, so to say, by their own “‘sort.”’ 
Thus, certainly actors and actresses can exercise an apostolate 
that no priest can, simply because priests can go only with great 
difficulty to stage-doors or studios, and can’t do much when they 
get there. Hence, maybe, the value of departmental guilds, 
like the police guild, shop-assistants’ guild, ’bus-men’s guild and 
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so forth that we have in London or Liverpool. And as a salvage 
corps man said to me: “One man in uniform will tell anything to 
another man in uniform.” He then showed me how the police, 
the fire brigade, and the salvage corps interchanged the most 
startling confidences, simply because they felt that the ‘‘uniform” 
created a link, and you would not let one another down. 

Hence, since these articles are to be concerned, to some measure, 
with Catholic Action and also with the Eucharistic Congress, I 
can safely say that, though I did not need that Congress to con- 
vince me about what I have said, nothing has been of more value 
to me than the Congress in establishing my conviction about this 
subject. 
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St. Augustine and the World of Nature 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., $.T.M., S.Ser.D. 
IV. Key to St. Augustine’s Interest in Nature 


No one will suppose that this curiosity of St. Augustine’s was 
purely idle, the offspring of a merely inquisitive mind. We 
have seen already that it was in part due to his desire to vindicate 
the truth of the Bible even in such insignificant details as its 
references to nature. But Augustine was motived by some- 
thing even more profound than that, as perhaps the following 
extracts will show. 

As early as A.D. 387, the year of his conversion, we find him 
in the course of the Dialogue De Ordine giving us the following 
remarkable description: 


“We rose in the morning, and after our daily prayers set out for 
the baths. But just as we were passing the gate, we spied two 
cockerels preparing for a lusty combat and felt constrained to watch 
them. For when one loves something, one’s eyes are ever on the 
look-out for anything that may afford even a fleeting glimpse of 
that Reason which controls and governs all things, whether they 
are conscious of it or not—that Reason which ever draws in its train 
those who love It, and bids them seek It wherever and however It 
would have us seek It.! You have an instance of It in these very 
birds. Look at those heads so eagerly thrust forward; look at their 
swollen combs; note the terrific blows they deal; see how cleverly 
they evade each other! Yet, though bereft of reason not a single 
movement of theirs but has its grace. Why isthat? Surely because 
there is a Reason above them directing it all. And when the battle 
is over, then listen to the victor’s pxan of triumph, his proud crow! 
His very limbs all seem concentrated on that last cry of exultant 
domination. And the vanquished one! Why, his very wings 
droop, his very gait is unsightly, even his voice is dismal. Yet, in 
all this there is something strangely beautiful, because all is in 
harmony with nature’s laws.’’ 


Here we have the key to Augustine’s intense curiosity. It 
is not the facts of nature of which he is enamored so much as the 


1 Compare St. Thomas, “‘Ubi amor, ibi oculus’’ (De Dilectione Dei, 14). 
2 De Ordine, i, 25; cfr. ii, 12. 
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Law, the Reason, the Mind behind those facts. In a word, 
it was God, the Author of nature, whom he was for ever seeking; 
God ‘‘who cannot be wholly unknown to men; for such is the 
might of the true Godhead that He cannot be hidden from a 
rational creature who uses his reason. Save for a very few whose 
nature is wholly depraved, the entire human race acknowledges 
God as the Author of the world.”* And it is easy for us to know 
God, ‘‘for He who made us is more nigh to us than are the many 
things that He has made.’’* Yet, by a fatuity ever recurrent, 
‘“‘while God would lead a man to His own likeness by warnings, 
teaching, exhortations and corrections, man not only does not 
follow after that likeness but tries to make God to his own 
image!’’® But even then who shall describe God? “He is 
beyond our words; it is easier for us to say what He is not than 
what He is.’”’® Yet, that same ineffable God is our possessicn: 
“Behold God has become your staff; on Him a man leans with 
all security (securus), for He never gives way. Say then with 
all security: ‘He is my'possession.’... Say it with security, love 
Him with security, hope in Him with security.’’’ For, once 
more, ““He says: ‘Here Iam; I am present with thee. What do 
you want of Me? Whatever I may give you, will be of no value 
compared to Me. So take Me Myself, enjoy Me, embrace Me. 
You cannot do so wholly now, but hold on to Me by faith, and 
thus will you cling to Me, and all your burdens I will remove from 
you.’’® This is the consummation of the dignity of man: “I 
ask you, O rational soul, are you not somewhat less than God? 
And so much less that, apart from God, there is nothing better 
than you!”’"® Hence in God alone is the final repose of the human 
soul: “TI feel, then, that it is on God that I can throw myself 
with all security, in whom I can rest with tranquillity.’’'° 
Passages like the foregoing could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but they suffice to show how the one absorbing thought with 
3 Tract. cui in Joann., 4. 
* De Genesi ad litt., v, 34-35. 
5 Sermo xlvii, 5. 
6 Enarr. on Ps. lxxxv, i, 12; cfr. De Ordine, ii, 44: “summus ille Deus qui scitur 


melius nesciendo.”’ 
” Enaar. on Ps. xxxit, ii, 17; cfr. on Ps. xxxvi, i, 4. 
® Contra Epistolam Manichai, 43. 

10 De Genesi ad litt., iv, 29. 
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Augustine was God whom he saw mirrored in nature: ‘The 
Creator who is Almighty, whom no human words can adequately 
describe, who in His tiniest works is great,”"! of whom finally a 
man must feel that, when he passes from a consideration of 
nature and begins to think of God in as worthy fashion as it is 
given to man to do, “he will discover that God can only be 
praised by the voiceless words of the silence of the heart.’’’* 
Thoughts like these this true shepherd of souls consistently kept 
before his people so as to raise their minds to higher things. 


‘““ Your very bowels,” he said, when writing against Faustus the 
Manichee, who had such unworthy notions anent the human frame, 
‘“‘your very bowels, your very vitals in your fleshly frame, the har- 
monious interaction of every part of your being, your limbs (each 
of them with its due task), your organs of feeling (each of them with 
its own definite place and function, its due mode and measure, its 
corresponding details, its proper weight)—all these point to God as 
their Artificer, to Him of whom it is truly said: “Thou hast arranged 
all things in measure, number and weight.’ Whence else could 
all these things have been derived save from Him on whose unity 
every measure depends, to whose wisdom all beauty is due, from 
whose law all order flows?’’™ 


Once more: 


‘‘ ‘Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.’ God, 
then, has promised to show Himself to us. Let us reflect on what 
that beauty of His must be! He made all these beautiful things 
that you see and love. If they are beautiful, then what must He 
be! If they are great, how great must He be! From a considera- 
tion, then, of these things which we love here, let us rather yearn 
for Him, and despising these other things, let us love Him.’’™* 


Even the sight of a lion-tamer—probably not a rare one in 
those days of the game and the amphitheatre—affords Augustine 
an opportunity for driving home a truth: “How wretched the 
darkness of the human soul when a man knows how to tame a 
lion, yet not how to direct his own life aright.”* 

Those who have read and pondered the ‘“‘Confessions,’”’ and 
wandered with Augustine through the maze of his intellectual 


11 De Genesi ad Litt., ix, 18. 
12 Sermo cccxli, 9. 

138 Contra Faustrum, xxi, vi. 
14 Fnarr. on Ps. lxxxiv, i, 9. 
16 De Natura et Gratia, 47. 
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difficulties, who have marvelled at the apparent crudity of the 
ideas he had at one time cherished regarding the nature of God 
whom he deemed material,’® must marvel more at the way in 
which he, from the moment he was baptized, stepped into the 
fullness of the Catholic faith and the fullness of its philosophical 
expression. When he penned those ‘‘Confessions” in A.D. 400, 
only thirteen years after his Baptism, his growth in knowledge 
of God is already amazing;!’ as the years go by and he slowly 
elaborates the treatises De Genesi ad Litteram and De Trinitate, 
we can see how he has penetrated into the mysteries of the God- 
head, has become almost ‘‘comprehensor’” and not simply 
“‘viator,”’ so that we can understand how St. Paulinus could, in 
a letter written in A.D. 410, say: “Te, qui vides quasi per Deum, 
interrogavi.’’!® 

He has, of course, arrived at this knowledge by his prayer and 
communion with God, by his unceasing study of Holy Scripture, 
but also by that study of the book of nature of which we have 
seen something in our earlier pages. That book of nature had 
become to him the most convincing proof of God’s existence: 


“With the sole exception of the Prophecies, this very world by its 
orderly series of changes, its mobility, the wondrous beauty of its 
display, bears the most convincing, albeit silent, witness to the fact 
that it has been made, and that it could only have been made, by 
One ineffably and invisibly mighty, ineffably and invisibly beautiful.”’ 


The philosophical expression of these sublime truths could 
hardly be better expressed than in the following: 


‘Though ineffable and never by men to be expressed to men save 
in terms of time and space, He who made us is more nigh to us than 
many other things which also are made. For ‘in Him we live and 
move and have our being’ (Acts, xvii. 28). Indeed, many of those 
other things are strangers to our minds; wholly corporeal, they are 
wholly different from us. Neither can our minds see them in the 
Godhead—in those very ideas, that is, in accordance with which 
they have been fashioned. Hence we cannot, even were we able 
to perceive them otherwise than through the medium of our bodily 
senses, duly appreciate their number, size, and character. In 
reality, too, these things are far removed even from our bodily 


16 oe gay vii, 1. 
1 Tbid., ii, 12; iv, 16-17; vii, 16. 
1 Ep. cxxt, 14. 
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senses, for they are always at a distance from us, separated from 
our sight and touch by the fact that other things come between us 
and them, or are even set over against them. Hence, far more toil 
has to be expended if we would discover them than if we would 
discover their Maker. And to discover Him in the tiniest thing 
that is, and give Him joyous welcome, is far more important for the 
devout soul than to comprehend the entire Universe.’’® 


Hence, this Prince of Philosophers and Theologians can dare 
to pronounce that even corruption has its beauty. 


“The outer man is corrupted either by the progress of the interior 
man or by his own failure. Corruption by the progress of the in- 
terior man is meant to secure his complete re-formation into some- 
thing better, his restoration to pristine integrity at the last trump, 
never more to corrupt or be corrupt. But corruption through his 
own failure means that he is hurled into beauties still more cor- 
ruptible—into the harmony, that is, of penalties. Wonder not 
that I speak of ‘beauties,’ for nothing that is in order is without 
beauty.” 





In truth, for Augustine all things were beautiful since made 
by God. 


“When we compare small things with great, we call the former 
by different names. For example, because in the human figure 
there is greater beauty, a monkey’s beauty is by comparison ugli- 
ness, so that thoughtless people are misled and deem a man 
beautiful and a monkey ugly. They are oblivious to the perfect 
proportion in a monkey, the equal length of his arms on either side, 
the harmony of his members, his bodily completeness, and other 
i 


> Se) 


points which it would take too long to enumerate.’’?! 
‘“‘We must needs acknowledge that a man in tears is better than 
a worm full of joy. Yet, I could discourse at great length and with 
strict adherence to truth about the beauty of a worm. I could dwell 
i upon its shining colors, its smoothly rounded body, the perfect 
harmony between the joints in front, those in the middle and those 
behind; I could point out how all these preserve, even in that lowly 
form of nature, a sense for unity; no one portion but is duly pro- 
portioned to every other.’’”* 


1” De Genesi ad Litt., v, 34. 

2° De Vera Religione, 77, in P. L., XXXIV, 156 
1 De Natura Boni, 14-15. 
#2 De Vera Religione, 77. 











The Pastor Lends a Hand 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


Our experience in the United States proves that under present 
conditions the parish school is essential to the effective functioning 
of the parish. The constructive interest of the pastor is vital, 
continuously vital to the efficiency and the progress of the parish 
school. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884) specified 
the agencies calculated to make the parish school effective; among 
these agencies the priest holds a foremost place. The council 
directs that he should organize parish schools, and that he should 
familiarize himself with the principles and methods of education 
in order that he may discharge properly this duty in behalf of the 
children of the parish. 

Clearly it is not our province to prove that the priest should 
have a place in this great work of education. As the ordained 
minister of a Church with a divine commission to teach all na- 
tions, it is evident that he should bear a part, a most important 
part, in every phase of the educational work of the Church. 

The present parish school system in the United States is a 
monument to the self-sacrificing service and the enlightened zeal 
of thousands of Catholic pastors over the stretch of several gen- 
erations. The system is built upon the parish unit. Theorists 
have from time to time proposed other plans (as, for instance, the 
district school, the centralized school), but the wisdom of ec- 
clesiastical authorities has not deemed it expedient to depart 
from the original form of organization. We have as children of 
necessity established central high schools in many cities, but the 
individual parish remains the unit of the parish elementary school 
system. Bishops in many dioceses have sought to achieve a cer- 
tain measure of unified organization, administration and super- 
vision through the appointment of diocesan superintendents func- 
tioning as executive officers of diocesan school boards. A move- 
ment to organize teacher preparation on a diocesan basis gains 
ground daily. Independent of pressure from any outside source, 


diocesan school boards have for many years conducted examina- 
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tions and issued diocesan certificates to parish school teachers. 
A board of diocesan supervisors provides the machinery neces- 
sary to effect a proper measure of standardization in the course of 
study, in teaching preparation, and in teaching procedure. 

This measure of diocesan organization does not in any way in- 
terfere with parochial autonomy in the conduct of the parish 
school. Every diocesan contribution of service or of guidance is 
merely an effort to aid the parish to perform its task, to develop 
to the full the dynamic Catholic energy potentially contained in 
the parish school unit of the diocesan school system. Nothing 
that diocesan school officials do, or attempt to do, detracts one 
iota from the place of prime importance that the pastor occupies 
in the establishment and the conduct of the school. Without 
the intelligent codperation of the pastor, the efforts of the school 
board, superintendent and supervisors are just a fruitless beating 
of the air. 

Without the pastor, the successful school is next to an impossi- 
bility. There is to-day in America a well-established tradition 
that, outside of the spiritual ministrations of the pastor to the 
members of his flock, the school is the most important factor in 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the congregation. We are 
aware that misguided zealots, sometimes wearing the mantle of 
principal or teacher, have asserted that ‘‘a parish school is under 
the complete and exclusive charge of the Sisters, and no priest 
has any right to meddle in their affairs."”" They quote instances 
of mistakes, blunders, failures that have resulted from the efforts 
of a priest to organize, direct and govern a parish school. Let us 
concede that errors have been committed; they are usually trace- 
able to the personality of the individual priest, to his want of 
prudence, tact, good judgment, or pedagogical knowledge. 

The mistakes of priests in the past do not invalidate the con- 
tention that the pastor is by reason of his office the first in com- 
mand of the parish school. Experience does prove, however, that 
the seminary has a definite responsibility in the training of priests 
for educational work in a diocese where the direction of a parish 
school may become a part of their task. The seminary ought to 
give its students an understanding of the principles of Catholic 
education, and develop in them a conviction of the absolute need 
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of the parish school. The seminary student should learn the 
dangers and limitations of a purely secular system of education 
and the true character of the education given outside the Catho- 
lic Church. Without any attempt to detail a seminary course in 
education, it is in order to claim that the seminary should ac- 
quaint its students with the many educational problems and 
practical questions now giving much concern to all who are respon- 
sible for the education of children. 

Do we ask too much of the seminary? It is not expected that 
the seminary train experts in the science and art of pedagogy, but 
the student for the priesthood should have a right and adequate 
understanding of Catholic education, its principles, its adminis- 
tration, anditsmeeds. ‘The seminary,’ writes Bishop McDevitt, 
‘should let its students know some of the principles and some of 
the methods of teaching. The priest is preéminently a teacher 
divinely commissioned to set forth the truth. Unless he is famil- 
iar with certain principles of education and with the ways of pre- 
senting truth, he cannot discharge successfully the all-important 
work of doctrinal instruction. This knowledge of principles and 
methods will enable the priest to act justly and intelligently in 
the parish school, and to manifest a more sympathetic codpera- 
tion with the work of the teachers.” 

Out of the wealth of his experience as a pastor and as a super- 
intendent of schools, the same writer advises that a pastor assume 
indirect control of his school in which the teachers are religious 
men or women. This indirect control is control exercised 
through those placed in immediate charge by the pastor himself. 
The pastor under this plan does not direct and dominate every 
detail in the life of the parish school, but entrusts this responsi- 
bility to those who are doing the actual teaching. It is not a 
laissez faire policy. The pastor remains in the background, but 
is always ready to appear and assume direct control when occa- 
sion demands. Cases calling for direct and personal action on the 
part of the pastor will be rare. 

This indirect control seems to have the merit of the happy 
medium. Every supervisor of parish schools has likely met with 
cases where Sister principals or teachers stated either that the 
pastor spent too much time in the school and exercised direct con- 
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trol of all things (even to the manner of distributing wraps), or 
that the pastor’s face was never seen in the school. The pastor 
who entrusts the responsibility of the school to trained teachers 
and a principal will find many occasions to visit the school, to give 
requested help and direction. His paternal care and prudence 
win the loyalty of all, teachers and principal alike, who gladly 
defer to his superior knowledge and wider experience. He has 
need of all the knowledge that the direct method requires. He 
must know something of the principles and methods of teaching; 
he must have prudence, tact, good judgment, self-control, self- 
restraint, and a due respect for the rights and feelings of others, 
especially of the teachers and principal of the school; he must 
know his school in every part, the children, their parents, their 
home conditions, and the educational needs of his particular com- 
munity. 

Obviously we cannot here consider in detail all the matters in 
which the pastor can give assistance to his principal and his 
teachers. The beginning teacher may ask many questions about 
the acceptability of her methods of teaching, but unless he has 
special training in teaching methods, the wise pastor will bid her 
seek direction from older and more experienced teachers. There 
is another field in which the pastor is and should be better 
equipped to render assistance. 

The pastor has superior knowledge of the home conditions and 
the general cultural background of the pupils in the parish school. 
Perhaps it is a weakness of the parish school system that the prin- 
cipal is commonly not permitted to visit the homes and personally 
secure this information. The administration of the pupils is 
probably the most important single duty of any principal. The 
pastor can supply to the principal much of the information that is 
basic in the execution of this function. He can help her not only 
to care properly for the pupil personnel, but also to make those 
changes in or additions to the curriculum that are necessary in 
the light of pupil needs and community needs. The welfare of the 
pupils is the prime consideration in effecting changes and adjust- 
ments. 

The pastor and the principal will be solicitous first for the pres- 
ervation and promotion of the health of the pupils. In these days 
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of economic stress many children fail in their school work because 
they are undernourished. The school doctor may not suspect 
the truth unless the pupil is under weight. The individual child 
may be on a starvation diet long before he falls below normal 
weight. The parochial record of the economic status of the family 
may lead the pastor to suspect the cause of failure in studies. 
Wholesale feeding of children in school is not the answer to this 
difficulty. We may be forced to accept offers of nutritional help 
provided through federal, state, or municipal funds. School 
feeding may effect little good and may pauperize parents. Again, 
we are inclined to doubt the urgency of a need that suddenly 
ceases during vacation periods. Much relief work is a trial and 
error process. But our good will as school administrators is called 
into question if we do not coéperate. 

Intelligent and constructive social service will attempt to 
remedy the evil at its source. Through the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society or other social organization, the pastor may enable the 
home to care properly for the feeding of the children. Perhaps 
the mother needs only to be taught to provide food of a proper 
vitamin content. Few children drink enough milk, one of the 
best all-purpose foods. Many mothers who have no economic 
problem fail to include cooked greens or pot vegetables and salads 
of raw fruit or vegetables in the daily diet, and the nutritional 
status of their children suffers. A problem in nutrition always 
begets in the school a problem in education. 

Growth and anatomical development are factors that must be 
taken into account in school administration. Standard varia- 
tions in height and weight of boys and girls are too well known to 
demand recountal here. The girls excel the boys physically 
throughout most of the elementary school period, and are more 
mature in physiological development. The girls are also ad- 
vanced beyond the boys in anatomical development during these 
years. Research students have found virtually no correlation 
between anatomical development and intelligence quotient, or 
physical robustness, or achievement in any of the school subjects; 
but the greater maturity of girls of grade school age is a significant 
factor in school administration. When compared on the basis of 
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age, girls consistently show superior accomplishment in arithme- 
tic, spelling, reading, writing, and composition. 

The ductless glands have an influence on growth. Leafy vege- 
tables in the diet supply the iodine content that enables the 
thyroid gland to function properly. The malfunctioning of the 
thyroid gland results in pathological growth conditions. The 
child becomes mentally dull and lifeless, and his school work 
suffers. Good school administration will take this possible fac- 
tor into account, and advise consultation with the school doctor 
or the family doctor. Science is better able to-day than a genera- 
tion ago to regulate physical growth through diet. 

The commonly accepted division of the elementary school pe- 
riod into primary, intermediate, and upper grades has a sound basis 
in fact. There are corresponding stages in the development of 
the elementary school child. From six to nine years of age is the 
period of social imitation. During this period the child is practi- 
cally self-motivated—by his desire to grow up, to do those things 
which grown-ups do. The principal, in her supervision of teach- 
ing performance, will insist that the teacher appeal to the imita- 
tive genius of the child. No great knowledge of individual meth- 
ods is needed for the pastor to discriminate between correct and 
incorrect primary methods, if he but keep this important fact in 
mind—that the primary child is passing through the period of 
social imitation. The teacher must set the pattern, the child will 
imitate. Christ, the Great Teacher, bade all, ‘Follow Me.” 
The primary teacher likewise bids her charges, ‘Follow me.” 
It is a magnificeat responsibility. 

The next period, the intermediate years, is the period of self- 
assertion and individualization. Is it perhaps a period of reaction 
consequent upon years of school discipline and dictation? The 
seeming anti-social tendency noted often from the ninth to the 
twelfth year, is merely a lack of social development. The school 
administrator will remember this fact, and solve easily the dis- 
ciplinary problems that inevitably arise during this period of 
self-assertion. 

The early period of adolescence extends usually from twelve to 
fifteen years of age. Approaching maturity makes the pupil 
eager for social contacts, and is a powerful impetus in the acquisi- 
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tion of social traits and characteristics of adults. It is the period 
of socialization. At this time more than any other, intelligent 
direction is necessary in the spiritual and intellectual, the emo-, 
tional and volitional, life of the pupil. A program of pupil ad- 
ministration that recognizes the physical, intellectual, and social 
changes will enable the teacher to teach all subjects well and, in 
particular, to make religion a vital force in the life of the growing 
and maturing child. 

We have considered normal growth as a problem of school ad- 
ministration. All phases of child health are of interest to the 
principal. An ancient proverb insists that mental growth is con- 
ditioned on soundness of body. Too great care cannot be taken 
of the child during the years of high susceptibility to childhood 
diseases. Perfect attendance records must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of proper care of sick or proper protection of 
well children. Any impairment of health, any bodily infirmity, 
constitutes a barrier to normal education. Good health promotes 
attendance and a favorable attitude towards school work. The 
school cannot afford to ignore or neglect this fundamental objec- 
tive of education. 

The reverential respect of his flock makes it possible for the 
pastor to render invaluable assistance in the careful observance of 
health measures. A word from him will frequently induce skep- 
tical parents to immunize their children and to observe quaran- 
tine regulations. His commendation of a school doctor or school 
nurse gives added force to their recommendations. The custodian 
of spiritual health readily becomes the accepted monitor of physi- 
cal health practices. His care will provide facilities for school 
lunches, where these are necessary; his prudence will prompt the 
home to care for the child at noon, where this is possible. His 
years of experience as a confessor make him a student of mental 
hygiene, and give him much of the skill of the psychiatrist. He 
knows that many school failures and many problem cases in 
learning or behavior are due to defective mental health—of the 
child or of the adults with whom he comes in contact. The pas- 
tor counsels the principal to avail herself of the service of visiting 
teachers, social workers, religious or secular, and psychiatrists as 
effective aides in promoting the physical and mental tone of the 
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school. Finally, the pastor, the spiritual leader of his flock, has 
it in his power, as no other person has, to control favorably the 
out-of-school environment of the child with a view to effective 
mental hygiene and the promotion of his eternal welfare. The 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the child is the suprema lex of 
the parish school administrator. 

The principal must make the best possible provision for indi- 
vidual differences in the pupils. No intelligent teacher has ever 
presumed that the same mental pabulum was equally acceptable 
to all the members of her class. Large classes make it difficult 
for a single teacher to accommodate the curriculum to the many 
varieties of children found in the best selected class. Children 
differ mentally, socially, physically, in experiential background, 
and in ability to learn. While the principal and the teacher real- 
ize that the individual pupil must be the unit of administration, 
they know that it is not possible to convert our classes into tutor- 
ing institutions where individual instruction will predominate. 
We will have to contend with large class groups, increasing in 
size in this era of depression. But the skillful teacher will devise 
methods to individualize instruction. The pastor can help by 
resolutely limiting the number of pupils assigned to a given 
teacher. No teacher however gifted can instruct effectively 
classes of 60, 80, 100 pupils. It has been found possible to employ 
invalided sisters as part-time teachers to assist the overworked 
teachers of large classes. Many aging Sisters, whom religious 
superiors would gladly excuse from active duty, are happy in 
such tasks and perform them well. It is too much to ask a full- 
time teacher to devote time after hours to specially handicapped 
groups or individuals. The principal may assist the teacher in 
dividing her class in accord with the differing capacities of pupils. 

The curriculum and the technique of teaching must undergo 
modification in the light of individual differences. The slow 
pupils can master only minimum essentials; the average child 
can take some enrichment, and greater enrichment will keep the 
gifted pupil gainfully employed. Many modern textbooks are 
built on this plan, indicating proper subject material for the three 
groups. The necessary adjustments will tax the initiative of the 
teacher and the administrative ingenuity of the principal. Visual 
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materials will help the slow pupil, and the teaching Sister may 
justly call upon the pastor to provide a wealth of visual devices 
and helps. Nor for the gifted pupil is the textbook the only tool 
needed; the teacher wisely indicates extensive reading materials. 
The pastor helps as a school administrator by furnishing his school 
with a wealth of supplementary reading material and an adequate 
library. 

Pastoral prudence will determine when the welfare of the pupil 
demands a transfer to special classes, sometimes found in large 
city school systems. We find classes for crippled children, for 
frail or tubercular children, for the hard-of-hearing, for the near- 
blind. In the case of blind or deaf children, special classes are a 
necessity. The pastor may achieve happy results by providing 
convenient religious instruction for such transferred pupils, either 
in the school or at home. 

We have indicated but a few phases of the pastor’s work as a 
school administrator. We do not exaggerate his part in the work. 
Much depends on him. Without him the parish school and the 
parish school system would be an impossibility. 























A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Exaggerations of Doctrine Regarding Hell 


In three issues of the HomILetic (June, September, and October) of 
last year certain aspects of the doctrine of hell and of our preaching on 
the subject were discussed with very great freedom. The fourth and 
last issue of the Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift of Linz (November, 
1934) deals with the same matter in a noteworthy article from the pen 
of a Cistercian Monk. The writer points out that an indispensable pre- 
requisite for adequate treatment of the subject is a perfect grasp of the 
teaching of the Church on this awe-inspiring theme. Some things 
about hell are certain, inasmuch as they are definitely revealed in our 
Holy Books, and these must in no way be whittled down. Equally 
should the preacher or writer be on guard against the grotesque exag- 
gerations and exuberant descriptions into which a morbid imagination 
has led not a few well-meaning orators in the past. 

To begin with, hell is of course eternal, and the misery endured by its 
wretched denizens is beyond comprehension. Yet, not all are punished 
alike. Only for those sins is a soul punished of which it has not repented. 
Above all, hell is not mere punishment for unrepented sin; on the con- 
trary, it is a state of positive, active opposition to God. The essential 
nature of hell does not so much consist in physical or bodily torments— 
whatever the nature of these may be or by whatever cause they may be 
produced—as in the loss of God. Hence, it would be quite accurate to 
say that the lost soul creates its own hell. A saying of St. Augustine, 
if reversed, best describes this unhappy condition. ‘‘That makes a 
man happy,” says the holy Doctor, ‘“‘which makes him good.” Hence, 
the wickedness of the damned is the true cause of their misery. 

Three excesses should be avoided: (1) a striving after effect; (2) a 
studied coldness, on the plea of guarding ourselves against flights of the 
imagination; (3) the opposite extreme, emotionalism. Hell is too stern 
a fact and too deep a mystery for a preacher to throw the reins on the 
neck of a too fiery imagination or, on the other hand, to treat it with 
affected stoicism. 


The Drink Offered to Our Lord on Calvary 


In the same number of the Quarialschrift, the Rev. J. Pickl examines 
“the vessel full of vinegar which was set near the cross of Jesus” (John, 
xix. 29). Twice on Golgotha was Our Lord offered drink. First on His 
arrival, before He was nailed to the cross, in accordance with a well- 
intentioned practice of the Jews they offered Him wine medicated with 
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myrrh or some other resinous substance, pungent and exceedingly 
bitter, which was believed to have the property of rendering men less 
sensible to pain. This must have been done by the friends of Jesus, for 
the custom was an exclusively Jewish one. A little later, after Our 
Lord had made known the agonizing thirst which was one of the chief 
horrors of crucifixion, they put to His lips a sponge soaked with vinegar. 
This was done by one of the soldiers. Most exegetes understand this 
drink to have been the posca, a rough wine mixed with water (perhaps 
even vinegar and water only), which the Roman soldiery carried on the 
march. The author of the article, however, is of another opinion. He 
quotes instances of Christian Martyrs (cfr. Martyrology, February 12, 
July 31, September 9) who were made to drink vinegar, or who had 
vinegar, vinegar and salt, or quicklime rubbed into their open wounds in 
order thereby to add to their torments. The writer hints that the ves- 
sel full of vinegar was brought along for the express purpose of pouring 
some of it into the wounds of the three crucified: he sees no other reason 
for its being there. The conjecture—it can hardly be much more—is an 
interesting one. What is certain is that Our Lord did not drink the 
vinegar in a frenzy of thirst, as men in similar circumstances are known 
to have swallowed the most loathsome liquids. Christ was ever com- 
pletely master of Himself. Though His thirst was excruciating, He 
may have wished to add to its agony by deliberately tasting the rough 
drink offered Him by the soldier. In any case, the suggestion that the 
vinegar was brought along for the sole purpose of pouring it into the 
gaping, festering wounds of the crucified, is plausible enough in the 
light of the above-quoted instances from the Roman Martyrology. 
This additional torture may well have been the rude soldiery’s own per- 
sonal contribution to the capital execution that had been entrusted to 
them. 


Overemphasizing the Guilt of a Sacrilegious Communion 


Exaggerations can never do much good, however excellent the inten- 
tions may be that inspire them. A sacrilegious Communion is a terrible 
evil. It can never, from its very nature, be anything but a mortal sin. 
For all that, it is a mistake to make use of hyperbolic language, when in 
catechisms and sermons we denounce and condemn it, as needs we must. 
The Ami du Clergé of November 15, 1934, subjects to an exhaustive dis- 
cussion an opinion of the late Cardinai Billot, who says that a sacrilegi- 
ous Communion, when made without actual hatred of God or contempt 
of the Sacrament, holds the lowest rank among mortal sins. 

As a matter of fact, this opinion of Billot is no more than a commen- 
tary on a similar statement of St. Thomas (Summa Theol., III, Q. Ixxx), 
where the Saint points out that, though a bad Communion is an outrage 
against Christ, it is one against Him when He is not in His proper and 
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natural state but sub specie aliena, under which faith alone enables us 
to be aware of His presence. Hence, the saintly Cardinal thus warns us: 
Cavendum est igitur ab omni excessu ex quo anime, presertim puerorum, 
possent in desperationem conjici (‘‘De Sacr.,”’ II, p. 519); for, as experi- 
ence teaches, it is assuredly not hatred that makes children receive un- 
worthily, but fear of being noticed if they were to stay behind when 
perhaps a whole school goes up to the altar rails. Hence, when we read 
in the Fathers and other pious writers that a bad Communion is like the 
sin of Judas or like the sin of those who crucified Our Lord, prudenter 
interpretandi sunt, says the Cardinal. Let us use discretion (the pro- 
verbial grain of salt, in fact), for tsta sunt accipienda non secundum 
@qualitatem, sed secundum quamdam proportionalitatem. No doubt, it 
is but scant comfort, if you are to be hanged, that it is only for a sheep 
and not for an ox. In like manner a mortal sin, even though it holds 
the lowest rank in the dark world of wickedness, is simply an incompar- 
ably greater evil than all physical ills together, for at the very worst 
these are but the consequence of sin, whilst they may become its most 
efficacious atonement and a source of grace. 


Cardinal Faulhaber on Christianity and Neo-Paganism 


The Archbishop of Munich, Cardinal Faulhaber, is a magnificent 
figure whose heroic stature looms all the larger for standing against the 
dark and ominous religious background of present-day Germany. The 
eminent churchman’s every utterance is eagerly listened to within the 
borders of his own country, where he is a tower of strength and a pillar 
of light for his people, but the whole world may be said to be his audi- 
ence. The issue of November 25 of the Vienna weekly, Schénere Zu- 
kunft, gives a summary of a characteristic address given by the Cardinal 
at a mass meeting in honor of the recently canonized Franciscan lay 
brother, Conrad of Parzheim. If we would test a religion as to its 
truth, says the Cardinal, we must begin by examining its attitude to- 
wards God. Christianity believes in a God who made heaven and 
earth and mankind. Paganism, both the old and the new kind, creates 
its own gods, man making unto himself a god in his own image and like- 
ness. Christianity is based on a divine revelation. One of the main 
objections against Christianity in modern Germany is that it came from 
the East. The smell of the desert still clings to its garments, men say; 
hence it is unsuitable for the Western and Indo-German character. The 
Cardinal replies: ‘‘True, the Scriptures are Eastern in style and imag- 
ery, but the truth they enshrine did not spring from the soil of Palestine; 
it came down from heaven. If there is a revelation somewhere on this 
globe, it had to be received! Paganism spells megalomania and the 
idolization and worship of self, whereas meekness and humility are the 
very soul of Christianity. A sincere Christian, or for that matter any 
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really thoughtful man, can never overlook or forget the infinite distance 
separating the creature from the Creator.” The whole document de- 
serves careful study, for it is only too true that the same pagan principles 
are at work all over the world, undermining the very foundations of all 
religion. The full text may also be read in French in the December 1 
issue of La Documentation Catholique. 


Interdependence of Sacerdotal Holiness and Success 


By means of the literary device of a correspondence between two 
priests, the December number of the Clergy Review (The Universe, 
London) has some excellent things to say on the perennial subject of 
the interdependence of a priest’s prayer and personal holiness and his 
success as a priest in a country where everything has to be created. 
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Answers to Questions 


Concerning the Prayers for the Intentions of the Holy Father 
as a Condition for Gaining of Plenary Indulgences 


Question: To gain the indulgences for the Holy Hour and for the 
Communion prayer before the crucifix (Behold, O kind and most sweet 
Jesus), is it necessary to say Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory be to 
the Father, five times? Is there some new regulation to say these 
prayers six times? CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Six Paters, Aves and Glorias must be said for the 
gaining of Plenary Indulgences which can be obtained foties 
quoties (e.g., the Plenary Indulgence on All Souls’ Day). For 
all other Plenary Indulgences the condition to pray for the 
intentions of the Supreme Pontiff is satisfied by the recitation of 
one Pater, Ave and Gloria, as was declared by the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary on September 20, 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 446). 
In the Decree which grants a Plenary Indulgence for taking part 
in an hour’s adoration (usually called the Holy Hour) in any 
church or public oratory and in semi-public oratories for those 
who live at the monastery, convent, hospital, etc., confession and 
Holy Communion and prayer for the intention of the Holy 
Father is required. That prayer, therefore, need be only one 
Pater, Ave and Gloria (Sacred Penitentiary, March 21, 1933; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV,171). For the Plenary Indulgence granted 
to those who after confession and Holy Communion recite the 
“En ego, O bone et dulcissime Jesu,” prayer for the intention of 
the Holy Father is prescribed; one Pater, Ave and Gloria suffices 
for that purpose. In place of the Pater, Ave and Gloria, any 
other prayers may be recited, for Canon 934, § 1, states: “If 
prayer in general for the intentions of the Holy Father is pre- 
scribed for the gaining of an indulgence, mental prayer alone does 
not suffice. Unless a special prayer is assigned, it is left to the 
choice of the people what vocal prayers they wish to say.”” The 
above-mentioned Decree, which states that one Pater, etc., suffices, 
expressly refers to the liberty granted by the Code to say any 
other prayer. 
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Which Is Better, More Prayer or More Action? 


Question: Why fill the pages of the Review with answers to questions 
on Indulgences, prayers and devotions of all kinds? Why not devote 
more space to timely suggestions and directions what to do about the 
actual conditions of life and to bring the activities of the Catholic 
people in harmony with the principles of their Faith? Are not good 
actions far better than prayer? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Let us have all the action possible. Only let us 
not forget that true prayer is the highest form of human action. 
There is the teaching of Jesus: ‘“We ought always to pray, and 
not to faint.... Will not God revenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night: and will He have patience in their regard? I 
say to you, that He will quickly revenge them” (Luke, xviii. 1, 
7-8). Again: “Pray one for another, that you may be saved. 
For the continual prayer of a just man availeth much”’ (James, v. 
16). If we could train the people to the true spirit of prayer, 
we would be certain of their proper actions, or of their endeavor 
to honor God in all their activities. The true spirit of prayer 
would make them anxious to use every opportunity to live and 
work for the honor of God. If we could train people that (instead 
of reading the daily news, which is mostly a history of crime and 
scandal) they should say a prayer while on their way to work or 
read some good book or pamphlet, the daily work would be 
sanctified by a more intense intention to honor God. If in these 
days of the enforced idleness of so many working people we could 
get them to attend Holy Mass in the morning, the terrible scourge 
might sooner be lifted by God, without whom we are helpless 
not only in spiritual but also in temporal affairs. 


Sun Tan Dresses of Women in Church 


Question: Will you please advise how the Catholic Church feels 
about young girls and women appearing in church in Sun Tan outfits? 
You understand, no doubt, what these are. The dress is entirely 
without sleeves and the back is cut quite low, exposing the shoulder 
blades entirely and much of the lower back. The front is not cut as 
low as the back. Some of the ladies of my parish have repeatedly told 
me that they saw these dresses worn in church, and feel very indignant 
about it and want me to do something about it. There has been no 
instruction on the matter issued in our diocese, and one naturally feels 
afraid to make a move against the new fashion without being assured 
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that the Church would not tolerate such dresses in her houses of worship. 
What is the attitude of the Holy See on modesty of dress for women? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: The enemies of God and of the Church know good 
strategy, and therefore attack the children of God on their 
weakest point, for even under the most favorable conditions it 
is difficult for human beings to control the sexual instinct and 
make it submissive to God’s law. We have no right to question 
either God’s authority or His wisdom by asking why He gave to 
humans that powerful instinct and violent attraction for things 
sexual, and at the same time restricted deliberate sexual enjoy- 
ment to proper sexual relations between married persons. The 
unbeliever does not care; he brushes aside all facts of the life 
and teaching of Christ, and says that we do not know that there 
is a God over us. Whether he is satisfied with himself and his 
ideas, provided he does know history and has intelligence sufficient 
to understand the value of facts, we cannot tell. The pretended 
believer in God (who makes his own religious creed and believes 
of Christ’s and the Church’s teaching what suits him and elimi- 
nates all things hard and bothersome to human nature) has his 
own code of morality, and nobody can persuade him to change 


so convenient a form of religion. The servant dictates to the 
Master. 


So that we may know what God wants of us, He has given 
us the Church for a guide, and necessarily so, for otherwise the 
millions of Catholics would be divided in principles of belief as 
are divided the millions of Protestants. Faith and morals cannot 
be separated; that is evident. To God are subject mind and will 
and action, the whole human being. Neither mind nor body 
are ours to use and employ as we will; they belong to God and 
are entrusted to us as means of honoring and glorifying the Creator 
in the manner in which He wants us to live and act. Nobody 
knows better than God Himself that it is a great struggle for 
us to live as He wants us to, that ours is a narrow and rough road. 
That is why both Christ and His Apostles speak so frequently of 
the need of divine help, and assure us that every person of firm 
will and submission to God is assured of the divine help to over- 
come all temptation to disobey God’s law. 
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The Church has sufficiently expressed her mind on the pre- 
vailing immodest fashions for women sponsored by infidels and 
renegade Christians. The Sun Tan dress is an insult to the 
house of God, and so are the sleeveless and the low-cut dresses. 
Readers who are interested in the teaching of the Church in the 
matter may procure the leaflets published by the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America, 3835 Westminster 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Moral Aspect of Involuntary Pollution 


Question: Would you give an explanation of the reason why taking 
deliberate pleasure in an altogether involuntary pollution is sinful? 
Most moralists fail to give a convincing explanation of how the consent 
to the involuntary pollution, something indifferent as to morality, results 
in a transgression of the moral law. What would be the most apt means 
to explain to the ordinary Christian the fact of the sinfulness of consent 
in the case? It may be the affliction of the life of an otherwise well- 
disposed heart. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Dr. Prince A. Morrow in his book entitled ‘Health 
and the Hygiene of Sex’”’ remarks: ‘All educators agree that a 
knowledge of hygiene is of the greatest importance. But knowl- 
edge of the hygiene of the sex function, which from a biological 
point of view is the most important function of the human body, 
is not considered a desideratum. As a result, young people are 
left to stumble upon the significance of sex, without a word of 
lucid explanation of the true meaning and the proper use of this 
function, and its relation to the health and well-being of the 
individual. The majority of young men are launched into the 
world without that enlightenment which might shield them from 
sexual errors, without even a word of timely warning as to the 
dangers which beset their sexual life—dangers which may result 
in their physical and moral wreckage, and which may have upon 
the future wife and children all the consequences of crime. It 
is believed by those who have made an intelligent study of 
conditions, that this ignorance and inexperience are largely re- 
sponsible for a vast mass of disease and suffering.” 

Much has been written by Catholic moralists on the moral 
aspect of sex functions and sex disorders, but the almost un- 
limited sexual disorders and the multiplicity of the sexual phe- 
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nomena varying with each individual are so numerous that it is 
difficult to find an answer in the authors to every phase of the 
sexual problem. Some statements, as for instance that of 
Noldin-Schmitt (“‘Theol. Moral.,” I, De Sexto Precepto, p. 32), 
that it is not lawful to give consent to the pleasure caused by a 
pollution that happened unintentionally, need explanation. If 
all sexual pleasure is forbidden to be sought deliberately except 
in the lawful use of marriage, because God has ordained the 
sexual faculties for the exclusive purpose of reproduction of the 
human species, it is difficult to find a reason why pleasure in 
something that does not run counter to God’s law and purpose 
should be forbidden. Besides, it seems physically impossible 
that a naturally pleasurable sensation can produce anything 
but pleasure. If that sexual pleasure had been caused by a 
sinful act, mental or physical, there is reason to say that one 
should elicit some act of the will in protest of the sin one has 
committed, because one should be sorry for both the sinful act 
and its consequence (the sexual pleasure), but the act would 
be sinful just the same even if it had caused no sinful pleasure, 
or perhaps discomfort and distress. The sexual pleasure in 
sexually sinful acts is merely a possible effect of the sin and an 
impelling purpose to do the forbidden act. We cannot say that 
an act was sinful because it caused sexual pleasure, for many 
physical or mental acts against chastity may actually cause no 
sexual pleasure or satisfaction. Space does not permit here to 
deal with the question of what are sinful acts of unchastity. 
Returning to the problem submitted by our correspondent, 
Catholic moralists make a subtle distinction between taking 
pleasure in the involuntary pollution and the pleasure over the 
relief of nature, and say that the former is morally wrong, while 
the latter is guiltless. Thus, Lehmkuhl says: “It is not lawful 
to take pleasure in the nocturnal unnatural pollution, though one 
may sometimes take pleasure in its effect’’—and by the effect he 
means the relief of nature, the lessening of temptation, and such 
other good effects (‘‘Theol. Moralis,” I, n. 358). The same is 
repeated by practically all manuals of moral theology. Just 
how the mental process ignores the cause and approves of the 
effect, is difficult to understand. They seem to call all pollutions 
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sinful 7m se, whether voluntary directly and indirectly or whether 
entirely involuntary. That is why Lehmkuhl, after speaking 
about the nocturnal pollution (I, n. 1043), refers the reader to 
n. 358, where he speaks of taking pleasure in an evil thing or 
action, and taking pleasure in its good effects. I may never take 
pleasure in the evil thing or action, but I can rejoice over the 
good effect produced. The question is whether an entirely in- 
voluntary pollution is something objectively evil. In another 
place Lehmkuhl says that the pollution which happens naturally 
(without a person’s in any way causing it voluntarily) is not evil, 
but when one deliberately accepts the pleasure, it becomes an 
object of a mortally sinful will (‘“Theol. Moral.,” I, n. 1039). 
Practically there is no need to worry if a person is sincerely 
determined to obey the law of God. Persons who suffer from 
the natural and spontaneous flow of the seminal fluid, though 
they lead a chaste life and avoid sinful thoughts and actions so 
as not to cause sexual excitement deliberately, should be in- 
structed not to worry. To enter into details and to reason and 
argue with them in a matter which even to students of moral 
principles is so obscure in many points, would be to no purpose. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of April 


The Wounds in Christ’s Mystical Bod y* 
By C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


V. Balking at Uncomfortable Doctrines 
(Passion SuNDAY) 


It might seem very difficult to fit the Gospel for to-day into any sort of 
series such as we are trying to make, were it not for an idea suggested 
by the last Conference. And it will be still more difficult to say what 
we want to without seeming to say that the ordinary preaching of the 
Gospel in our churches falls short of what it ought to be, and 
without seeming to criticize men whom we not only respect but who, 
we know, are working 100% for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. 


Facing Unpalatable Facts 


We encourage ourselves, however, by the memory of an incident. 
Dropping the ‘‘we,” I had received a stoker into the Church, on the 
strength of a conversion (followed, of course, by rigorous instruction of 
over an hour daily for a space of weeks) that seemed to me like St. Paul’s. 
Immediately after being received, he had to sail for another Continent, 
where he made his first Communion on his own account: sheer me- 
chanical and unforeseen distribution of hours of work had prevented 
my giving it to him. On his return voyage, he met two men, an engi- 
neer and another stoker, both ex-Catholics. “You fool! We know 
what them priests are—blood-suckers, preying on the poor. Don’t be- 
lieve the stuff themselves, but find it pays.” His only argument con- 
sisted in his fists. "When he returned and visited me, before he would 
so much as shake hands, he insisted on kneeling down to make his con- 
fession after so many weeks. A year later he left the sea and, again 
in another Continent, got work as a road-breaker. Five out of his six 
companions in this gang were Catholics—all “‘bad.”” Simple soul, when 
Sunday came and no Mass was possible, he suggested that they should 
say a “bit of Rosary.’”’ He never heard the end of the mockery that 


_ * The first four of Father Martindale’s Lenten series appeared in our February 
issue. 
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this suggestion earned him. He held good, and said his Rosary on his 
own, though secretly. God forgive those men! Anyhow, I mentioned 
the incident in a sermon. A protest was sent in: it appeared that I 
insisted on talking of people who were ‘‘not nice,’’ and the sermon had 
been upsetting. Now, “in church X, Y, Z we never get upset. Why 
should he talk about such horrid things?’ Well, “it come into me 
head,” which was exactly the phrase the stoker himself had used when 
I asked him why he had said he wanted to be a Catholic, almost the 
moment after he had told me to get to hell out of the stokehole. Query, 
then: do we preach soft stuff—or insufficient stuff, insufficiently Chris- 
tian? 


*‘Commands’’ and ‘‘Counsels’’ 


Nothing can have been more shattering to the Jews than to hear Our 
Lord say that “before Abraham came into being—ZJ exist.” “I AM’— 
the very essense of the Name of God, Jahweh. 

What we said last time was that it was not Christian to decide always 
and only to stick to the Commandments, the “‘strict justice’’ of the Old 
Law, this must have seemed almost shocking, because we know very 
well that no man can consistently keep even the Commandments with- 
out grace, and that all grace comes through Jesus Christ Our Lord. But 
we said it in the sense that such a man 7s not like Our Lord, who parried 
a whole series of allusions to the Commandments with the words: 
“But I say to you.” If we had interrupted Him with the assertion that 
we did keep the Commandments, we should still have heard that 
““But,’’ we should still have been told that the non-breaking of the Com- 
mandments was the very subject-matter and ideal of the Old Law— 
that God-given Law—with which Christ contrasted Himself and His 
doctrine. 


Christians Who Pay No Heed to Christ 


It would seem, then, the absolute duty of God’s priests to teach and 
insist on much that is not comfortable, and especially on the heroic 
element in Christ’s doctrine, very much more than on the Command- 
ments which, if you do mot break, you have not committed sin. Here 
again we go back to that fifth chapter of St. Matthew. What Our 
Lord does, towards the end of it, is precisely to change the negative into 
the positive. ‘If you do good to those only who do good to you—salute 
those only who salute you’’—even if you do not injure those who injure 
you, and do not insult those who refuse to be polite to you—‘“‘how are 
you better than publican or than—pagan?”’ ‘Even they do that!” 
Anyone can do that, and, unless he is a malicious man in his very nature, 
does do that. Of course, people are nice to those who are nice to them! 
Our Lord wants us not only not to be unkind to those who are unkind 
to us, but to be kind to them. This is His contribution to our ‘‘ethic,”’ 
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and if we disregard it—well, we are paying no heed to Him; we Chris- 
tians are paying no heed to Christ. 

Hence, in the matter of Catholic Action in particular, we have to 
preach that the Catholic has a duty towards each and every one of his 
neighbors—a Christian duty, if not a strict obligation in justice such 
as the Hebrew had towards his “‘friend.’’ We know how narrowed was 
the circle of those whom the Jew admitted as his ‘‘friend.’’ None of 
the Gentiles were within it. Our Lord insists that we have to act as 
friends towards those who are not our friends, and even to those who 
are guiltily not so, and He makes this quite explicit by pointing out how 
God makes His sun to shine and His rain to fall on the unrighteous and 
ungrateful no less than on the good. 


Some Awkward Predicaments 


This is going to land us in the most awkward predicaments. For ex- 
ample, it becomes extremely hard to see how anyone can make arma- 
ments or munitions. It is anyhow impossible for me to see how anyone 
can supply them to the initiator of a war of aggression, and it is certainly 
no part of practical business-politics to make munitions and then wait 
to make sure which of two belligerents is unjustly attacked, and there- 
fore justly on the defensive, and supply them only to him. Remark 
that it is no excuse whatsoever to say: “If I don’t supply them, some- 
one else will, and I shall lose my trade, and none of my shareholders 
will get dividends.’’ For trade and dividends do not come first, but 
righteousness does, and when you construe righteousness in terms of 
Christianity, you have to make it mean doing good, and no one can, by 
now, suppose that war is going to do good to anyone imaginable. 

I expect that there are many arguments to be alleged against this 
suggestion; but, on the lips of Christians (7.e., excluding the cynics 
who deliberately keep right and wrong out of such discussions), they all 
seem to me to come back to the statement that in some way or other 
you can be exempted from grave sin if you make and provide arma- 
ments. But merely avoiding grave sin is itself an idea that falls back, 
at best, into that Judaism with regard to which Our Lord, we repeat, 
kept answering: “BUTI SAY....” 

It remains that since most men, after all, are not making munitions, 
they should not for that feel themselves exempted from all responsi- 
bility in this sort of matter. If they wish to act ‘“‘Catholic-ly,” they 
must be taking an active and constructive part in such matters. They 
must be definitely trying to form a public opinion, and they can do so, 
to start with, on much smaller scales than the international one—that 
is, by trying in their homes, in their neighborhood, in trade and in local 
politics to foster good will and make the very best of their opponents 
and to codperate whenever possible—to be, as we should say in this 
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country, very bad party-men. Even now, the press and public speakers 
try to stir up passion, animosities, against the ‘‘other’’ party; they 
grudge them recognition for any good thing done or said; they sneer at 
them; they gleefully underline every mistake or misdeed. No; you 
have to love your enemies, if you are Christians; and to try to create 
love if you are acting as a Catholic. 


Preaching the Full Doctrine of Christ 

If priests speak often thus, they will become unpopular. Who doubts 
it? Or they may get that spurious pulpit popularity which perversely 
attaches to those who preach denunciatory sermons, for these are al- 
ways rather fun, and many a schoolboy has been known to feel that 
nothing in a retreat will be worth listening to, once the lurid sermons on 
sin and hell are over. But I do not allude to denunciations. Nothing 
is easier than to denounce, especially when no one can contradict you, 
and the priest in his pulpit is in the parlous position of uncontradicta- 
bility. 

It remains that men must not become priests for any other reason 
than hastening Christ’s Kingdom—not, for example, because their 
parents wanted the honor of having one priest in the family. Where 
that tradition prevailed, probably there were more unreal “‘vocations” 
than anywhere else, and, in consequence, if not priests who left the 
ministry, at least priests who remained in it but did not do the work that 
it implies. Yes; a priest is not where he is either to win honor for him- 
self (let alone comfortableness), nor to supply it to anyone else, nor even 
only to perform his supernatural duties of consecrating and absolving— 
but also, to teach, and to teach precisely all that is supremely and spe- 
cifically Christian, and that at its highest power. For, believe me, it is 
not the washed out version of Christianity that will convert or inspire, 
but the heroic one, the sacrificial one, the forthgoing and challenging one. 


The Wound in the Sacred Heart 

If the idle laity, or the empty-lived laity, are like wounds in the 
hands and feet of Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church, anything that 
diminishes the Christian’s idea of what Christ’s love is, and of what our 
love for Him and for our neighbor is meant to be, is like a wound in His 
very Heart. The blood runs out of it unredeemingly; if Christ’s Heart 
could be made to beat feebly, that would be the way to make it do so. 
No one can deny that it is our duty to exhibit Christ to the world as 
vividly as we can, and as truthfully in view of what He was, as we can. 
To do so, we shall have no need of rhetoric; and it would be quite inde- 
cent—as we shall see—to paint vivid pictures of His sufferings physical 
or even mental, and not see what, exactly, in Him it was that so drew 
down on Him the fury of both men and devils. And in proportion as we 
call ourselves Christians with any truth, we shall have to be and do 
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something that shall earn for us, if not scourge and nails and lance—well, 
their equivalent! “If amy man will come after Me.’’ Not just, “‘if 
a man wishes to be priest or monk,’ but any “‘Christ-follower’’ must 
somehow or other incur and carry through an equivalent to Christ’s 
Cross, and no other kind of Christianity will convert. 


Sermon Outline 


If Catholic Action is to achieve any real success, we shall have to be- 
gin by facing facts and doctrines that are most unpalatable to the mod- 
ern mind. Thus, nothing could have been more shattering to Jewish 
complacency than Our Lord’s assertion that He was Jahweh, that He 
existed prior to Abraham, progenitor of the Jewish race, and that He 
had come to modify and perfect the Law given by Moses. 

At the conclusion of the last Conference, we declared that it was not 
Christian to adhere exclusively to the Commandments, for these are 
the “‘strict justice” of the Old Law. Though the Old Law was also 
God-given, we must remember the whole series of comparisons in which 
Our Lord contrasted His New Law and its spirit with the older dispen- 
sation. Unless we pay close heed to these contrasts, we Christians are 
simply paying no attention to Christ. 

This is going to land us in some awkward predicaments—for example, 
in our attitude towards war and munitions. In politics also it will prob- 
ably necessitate our being very bad party-men. 

Priests who preach true Christian ideals, will doubtless be unpopular, 
but one of the chief tasks of the priesthood is to teach everything that is 
specifically Christian, and that at tts highest power. Certainly it is not 
the washed out version of Christianity, but the heroic and sacrificial one, 
that will inspire and convert. 

Failure to teach the full doctrine of Christ is a wound in the very 
heart of the Mystical Body. If anything could make the Sacred Blood 
of Our Saviour flow unredeemingly, it would be our failure to preach 
what exactly it was in Him that drew down the fury of men and of de- 
mons. 


VI. Racial Bigotry 
(Patm SuNpDAy) 


The Gospel for Palm Sunday, and the entire commemoration itself, 
leave us no alternatives as to subject-matter. On this day Our Lord 
had His tiny triumph and His royal progress. We said “‘tiny,’’ because 
pictures of this event are usually, I think, misleading. First, the 
crowds were enormous, and the uproar appalling. We know the former 
to be true, simply because at every Pasch the influx of foreign Jews into 
Jerusalem was incalculably great. Some say that a good million and 
a half could be packed into the narrow valleys around the City; and no 
one who has had any experience of an Oriental crowd can have any 
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doubt as to the noise. Moreover, Our Lord will not have been the only 
one who was mounted upon some animal, and there will have been 
plenty of soldiers upon horses, not to mention rich arrivals upon camels, 
who will have sat higher than He did; and in fine, at no great distance 
I expect the little procession was invisible, and the cries of “‘hosanna’”’ 
inaudible. We have to be careful not to overshoot the dramatic mark, 
when we use rhetoric about the Jewish people swinging, in a week, from 
“Hosanna”’ to “‘Crucify Him!” 

The simpler, however, that procession was, the more it was in keep- 
ing with Our Lord and His method. Remember what was said about 
the Temptation, and the briefness and privacy of the Transfiguration. 

Now, it is certain that the Jews expected and wanted to have a king. 
After the multiplication of the loaves, they wanted to seize Him and 
make Him into the kind of king they desired. But He escaped them, 
and hid in the mountains. There can be no doubt but that Our Lord 
loved His nation, and loved the doomed City of Jerusalem, and wept 
over its destiny. It has even seemed strange to some how definitely 
He restricted His personal mission to His own people. But the more 
closely He did thus restrict it, the more striking it becomes that He 
never once offered them what they really wanted. 


Christ Spurns Nationalistic Ideals 


The Jews wanted a nationalist king, who would expel the Gentiles 
and reign in magnificence from Jerusalem. But He was not to provide 
them with any such thing: He said that many should come from the 
east and the west, and sit down to feast with the Patriarchs, while the 
sons of the kingdom should be cast out. Of the pagan officer He was 
actually to say that He had not ‘‘found such faith—no, not in Israel.”’ 
Bitter disappointment mounting up to contemptuous indignation was 
then, from the part of many, Our Lord’s reward; and although with the 
most disgusting cynicism Our Lord was denounced to Pilate for wanting to 
make Himself a king, that was just what half of His enemies would 
have wished Him to do, had there been the least chance of His succeed- 
ing. The Jews, however, needed a political charge against Him, if they 
were to persuade the Governor to order His execution, which they were 
not allowed actually to carry out; and even so, the absurdity of their 
charge was visible to Pilate himself, once he saw the shattered prisoner, 
and it was not on that charge that he actually gave Him over to death, 
but because the Jews had implied that, if he did not, they would de- 
nounce him to the Emperor. It was at that point that Pilate’s sin 
really fulfilled itself. 


True and False Nationalism 


Hence, we see clearly (not that we need to be assured of it) that na- 
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tional aggrandizement is not part of Christ’s message, and, in so far as 
we profess to be conveying that message, it can be none of ours. We 
have every right to love our land, and indeed ought to do so, just as we 
have the right and duty of loving our family and our natal town, and it 
is a great pity when these narrower charities grow cold. 

But a very brief experience shows how easily we acknowledge the 
duty of loving people at large, but do so without reflecting our love at 
all into our way of speaking of non-nationals, and how we save our 
faces by saying that Christianity does not command us to show that 
love save in the way we alluded to above or the negative way of not ex- 
cluding them from our prayers, not refusing them the customary salu- 
tations. But if we confine ourselves to that, we are, says Our Lord, ‘‘no 
better than the pagans.’’ And, when we are at variance with another 
nation (either actually, because of some definite quarrel, or by heredi- 
tary instinct), do we pray for them? Very seldom, I fear; I have not 
heard a belligerent prayed for in the churches of his antagonist. And 
if we do, do we pray lovingly? That would be very difficult indeed to 
do; but an unloving prayer cannot be heard by God. In what sense 
can we ask God to act lovingly towards those whom we allow ourselves 
to hate? And I cannot remember that in the World War either the 
persons or the symbols belonging to an antagonist nation were greeted 
with much save execration. 

National love need not, but usually does, show itself either in boast- 
ing of one’s own country, or speaking and feeling ill of another. You 
can, I repeat, think up reasons why such courses of action should not be 
altogether wrong: boasting is seldom more than bad taste, unless it is 
done half with the intention of irritating some listener, and then it 
certainly is not Christ-like or Christian. Moreover, boasting nearly 
always argues an inferiority complex. And we can always argue that 
such and such a characteristic in the criticized nation is bad and de- 
serves to be hated or scorned. Well, we are almost tired of the ex- 
pression: “‘Hate the sin but love the sinner.’’ For hardly anyone seri- 
ously tries to put the second half into act, and excuses hatred for the 
sinner by pretending that it is the sin he is hating. How far do we 
even try to look at the good side of a characteristic when a bad one can 
be looked at? Thus, we are apt, if we do not like the French, to speak 
of the French peasantry as “‘avaricious.’’ There is just as much reason 
for describing them as thrifty! And we could make a whole list of such 
pairs of adjectives. The fact is, that we don’t want to put the kindlier 
coloring on to a quality that is susceptible of two sorts, one kindly and 
one not. 

Christianity and Nationalism 


Let us say at least this: the Christian, once more, is bound not to 
keep merely within the letter of the law, but to go outside it into the 
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realm of love. Therefore, even if in the abstract it looks as if he were 
justified in criticizing another country and its people, he is acting well 
and Christian-wise if he abdicates that right, just as I am sure that with 
very few exceptions indeed a priest, however much of a citizen he is, 
is wise and pleasing to God if he abdicates his right of expressing him- 
self upon party politics. Anyhow, the Popes have frequently said that 
Catholic Action lies entirely outside of these. 


Evils of False Nationalism 


For many years, now, were I asked what I thought was doing most 
damage to the Catholic cause, I should have put in the forefront pre- 
cisely this Nationalism that expresses itself in boastful comparisons, 
rivalries, hates, and scorn. To begin with, it entirely disguises the Unity 
of the Church. You see no signs of it when parties of Catholics hate 
one another. Nothing constituted a stronger exterior argument against 
our Faith, or moved men more to mockery of our religion, than the 
sight of Catholic countries in bitter conflict during the last war. The 
argument did not altogether hold water; but it was a terribly specious 
one. And, when national animosities are carried right outside war- 
time, and you find pilgrimages to Rome refusing to speak to one another 
or to pray together when actually in St. Peter’s or exhibiting aloofness 
and even exclusivism actually during Eucharistic Congresses, you are 
bound to be shocked almost beyond endurance, and you need not fear 
to say that you are face to face with what is sinful and matter for the 
confessional. 

Moreover, nationalism can even paralyze Catholic activities in, for 
example, the mission field. It has not been unknown for vicariates, en- 
trusted to men of two antagonistic nationalities, to be deeply at vari- 
ance with one another. And I ask you what a neutral government 
official must think if he passes from one religious house to another only 
to hear its inmates reviling those of the first! What an appalling thing, 
if one Catholic missionary could not be interchanged for another (on 
the grounds, for example, of his knowing a native language better), 
simply because his fellow-Catholic missionaries could not and would not 
welcome him, but would make his life miserable for him! 


International Catholic Action 


The wounds that Nationalism inflicts upon the Church are so terrible 
that we can boldly say that one ought simply not to attend to the diffi- 
culties involved in inter-national love and kindness. Those difficulties 
are so trivial in comparison that they ought to preoccupy us hardly for 
a moment. It should seem elementary to us that Christ wishes us to 
surmount them. Now, those who wish to take part in Catholic Action 
are taking part in something which is a unit—a complex unit, no doubt, 
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but all the richer for that. The thing becomes a mockery if all Catho- 
lics, of whatever nationality, cannot freely interact, and doubly so if 
their inability to interact is due to themselves and not to external pres- 


sure. 

Since, then, the thing is so grave a danger, one ought to anticipate the 
hour of temptation by ‘‘acting contrariwise.’”’ One method is what we 
hinted at above, to study men of nations not our own with the explicit 
intention of finding out what is best and most beautiful in their national 
character and always choosing that to speak of, and never what we do 
not like. The same can apply to our conversation about individuals; 
but we are more accustomed to noticing our personal uncharities than 
our ‘‘national” ones. It would be good, too, to make a point of includ- 
ing “foreigners’”’ and making much of them in our Catholic reunions: 
“T was a stranger, and you took Me in.” And—still more grave—I 
have no space to apply to Races what I have said about Nations. Men 
devoted to Catholic Action will feel bound to work out that problem, 
too, to the uttermost Catholic consequences. 


Sermon Outline 


It is well not to exaggerate the extent of Christ’s triumph on Palm 
Sunday. The simpler His entry into Jerusalem was, the more it was in 
keeping with His steady avoidance of all that might savor of flamboy- 
ance or vainglory. Though Our Lord undoubtedly loved His nation 
and the city of Jerusalem tenderly, it is significant how steadily He re- 
fused even to consider the kind of kingship that the Jews would have 
gladly offered Him. 

Since Christ spurned all purely nationalistic ideals, mere national 
aggrandizement is utterly incompatible with Christianity. But while 
we all acknowledge the duty of loving people of other races, we seldom 
reflect this love in the way we act towards or speak of non-nationals. 
In excuse, we claim that we are not bound to express this love in prac- 
tice, and we take refuge in that hollow phrase about “‘hating the sin and 
loving the sinner.” 

False nationalism entirely conceals the Unity of the Church, makes 


-a mockery of religion, and frequently paralyzes Catholic activities 


(e.g., in the mission field). 

The wounds that false nationalism inflict on the Church are so ter- 
rible that we ought to brush aside what difficulties may be in the way 
of international love and understanding. As a first step, we might 
all begin to ‘‘act contrariwise,’”’ and seek out the best traits in all 
“foreigners.” 


VII. Misapprehension of Calvary 
(Goop Fripay) 


None of these Conferences have been meant to be sermons, and this 
is not to be a sermon either—least of all, what is known as a ‘‘Passion 
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Sermon.” For my part, I acknowledge that I am made anxious by 
such sermons in any case, and for two reasons. The first is, that it is 
all too easy to make a harrowing description of Our Lord’s sufferings, 
especially the physical ones, without succeeding in doing more than 
arousing the emotions of the listeners. This is to maltreat the whole 
subject of the Crucifixion, for in Our Lord’s mind all those sufferings 
had no point other than ourselves and the world for the sake of which 
He underwent them. Iam not at all suggesting that we should not have 
the tenderest and most awe-struck love for Our Lord in His Passion: 
but we have not to stop there, as if the event were rounded off in itself, 
and was not meant to have the most drastic effect upon the world. The 
second reason is, that 77 no sense was the Passion a climax. Without 
the Resurrection, and our share in that too, it would have achieved 
nothing. Christianity is a doctrine of life, not of death; and while 
Our Lord’s Sacrifice was indeed consummated on the Cross, that very 
Sacrifice was only a beginning, and its results are meant to be found in 
ourselves, and our own new vitality and power of vitalizing. 


Catholic Inactivity Betokens an Indifference to Calvary 


Now, since life necessarily expresses itself in activity, there is no 
“forcing’”’ the topic if we link it up with the idea of Catholic Action. 
First, our Redemption was terribly expensive to Our Lord. People 
sometimes find it “difficult’’ to go to Confession: they might remember 
that the upshot of Confession is the application of Our Lord’s saving 
Blood to us in absolution. It was He who did the difficult part of the 
work, It matiered terribly to Our Lord, that we should be saved, and 
“come to life.’”’ The Passion is a vast object-lesson of how much He 
cared. Hence, no one who appreciates this can stand neutral to the 
salvation of the world and the imparting of the Divine Life to men. 

Who could dare say, after that, that he doesn’t see that it makes 
much odds whether a man, or society, be Christian or not? Who can 
feel himself without responsibility towards it? Pilate, washing his 
hands, declared that he transferred all responsibility for killing Our 
Lord to the Jews. He could not really do that: and as for us, we cannot 
be without responsibility in regard of the world we are living in, so that 
we need not even attempt to make it “alive’’ with that Life in relation 
to which no other life is anything but death. Our Lord’s Passion and 
Death must not make merely a technical difference to us, leaving the 
whole of our mental and exterior life practically the same as everyone 
else’s who has no knowledge or appreciation of what it meant for Him. 


As Christ Died for All, the Church Must Seek All 


While Our Lord was being nailed to the Cross, He “kept saying”’: 
“Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing.” 
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This was a universal prayer. We have not to limit its scope to the 
simple soldiers who, after all, were doing their duty by hammering the 
nails in. The prayer extended itself to all those who were responsible 
for His Passion. It may not be too much to hope that not one of them 
properly realized what was being done; indeed, none of them truly be- 
lieved in Him, at least in the sense that we do. We ourselves, with 
our far greater responsibility (for, when we sin, we do know), have to 
take refuge in the plea that we don’t realize. But is it not sad that the 
Church should consist so largely of men who do not realize the implica- 
tions of their membership? Who, as we have so often said, might 
save technically be anyone else, and cannot in honesty be called 
christianizers? 

That is a first point: His prayer covers all of us, and forgiveness is 
needed by all of us, and a spiritual vitalization is needed by all of us. 
But, on our side, we dare not exclude anyone from our endeavors. It 
has again and again been said that a priest is responsible for every living 
soul within his parish. He is mot responsible merely for its Catholics. 
Who else could be responsible? Nothing and no one save the Church 
has any mandate to save souls. But God wishes that all souls should 
be saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth. Therefore, the priest 
has to try to preach God’s truth to every creature. But again, that is 
just what he cannot do: in most cases, he cannot make much contact with 
non-Catholics. But the laity can. Therefore, the responsibility be- 
comes theirs, for they and the priest together form the Catholic Church 
in this special locality. Even though the layman can do little but the 
preliminaries, them he has the duty and vocation of doing. 

Hence, not only the Church is not and never was nor can be a self- 
contained unit, within which priest and people absorb themselves in 
doing good to one another, but it is throughout itself a missionary body, 
and the apostle dare exclude no man nor class from his evangelization. 
Hence, we have to trample down those dislikes and prejudices which, as 
a matter of fact, are constantly inhibiting us and narrowing our action. 
We cannot allow personal dislikes to interfere with us; nor social antipa- 
thies or even shynesses, nor national or racial ones. Who is denying 
the difficulty of this? But, we repeat, Christ did the difficult work be- 
yond all others, and it is quite impossible to ask, on Good Friday, that 
we should have none but soft jobs. 


The True Significance of Calvary 


Next, I refer to Our Lord’s words upon the Cross when He said that it 
was “consummated.” Inthe Anglican version, we read: “It is finished.” 
That version here is tragically wrong. It suggests a sigh of relief, due 
to the suffering being over. No; it means that Our Lord had brought 
His work to fulfillment; it was a declaration—nay, a cry of gratitude 
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and triumph—that nothing had been left out, that ‘‘perfection”’ had 
been achieved. We all know that Our Lord never need have suffered 
as He did in order to redeem us: one prayer, offered on our behalf, 
would have had its infinite value. But, speaking humanly, when He 
freely accepted His mission and became Man, He would not omit any- 
thing, from birth of a human mother up to dying, which was proper to 
man’s life as we must live it. Hence, His work would have been suffi- 
cient at any moment, should He so have chosen at the outset, and have 
had (we still speak humanwise) His decision ratified by God. But, 
having willed to regard His self-offering as completed only when He 
should die, He presented that choice to His Eternal Father, and that was 
what was ratified and decreed, and our Redemption was attached pre- 
cisely to that Death, and not till it had been died was the work in fact 
consummated. 


With Calvary Christ’s True Work Began 


But thereupon—strange paradox—in a true sense His work begins. 
For, somewhat as in Mass that Death is applied to each of us in his 
generation and hour, so, as time moves forward, each man must incorpo- 
rate himself into Christ, that in and with Him he too may die—to rise 
again. We are, says St. Paul, co-crucified with Christ, co-buried along 
with Him, and so in Him can become co-risen, co-alive. St. Paul sees 
himself, and every true Christian, as “in Christ,” and, correspondingly, 
as living “‘yet not I, merely J—but Christ is living im me.” So 
interwoven are the two lives, and better than interwoven as two 
threads indeed might be—co-penetrating, more as two rays of light 
may be. 

Into Christ, therefore, each man must incorporate himself. Christ 
must assimilate soul after soul, building up thus cell by cell the tissue 
of His Mystical Body till He shall have reached the “full stature of His 
maturity.’”’ But this takes time. The process lasts as long as the world 
does. It is exactly when, and because, the process is finished, that the 
“‘world’”’ too finishes, Christ being “‘All in all.” The Heavenly City 
shall then not only have ‘descended from God’”’ and robed this earthly 
world of ours, but shall have co-penetrated it and “informed”’ it, so that 
the entire universe will be truly “City of God.” 


In This Work All Must Share 


It is in this process that Our Lord wills us all to share. That is the 
joy ‘‘set before’”” Him, for the sake of which He endured the Cross, de- 
spising the shame. And it is impossible that we should share in it 
passively alone; nothing that lives is merely passive. Even in the 
human body, harm is done in proportion as any item is not playing its 
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part. I believe that it is true that various items in our body, once 
considered inactive and otiose, are proving to fulfill a quite definite 
function and to be by no means idle. Anyhow it is clear that Christ 
wants every part of His own Mystical Body to be alive, and therefore 
to be active. 

On this day when we commemorate the Death of Our Lord, and our 
consequent duty of dying with Him, it may serve to recall that it is far 
easier to put self to death for the sake of others and their salvation than 
for that of our private perfection. Nor can we be wrong in thinking 
thus, because after all Our Lord Himself did not die for His own sake, 
but for ours. In proportion as we die ‘‘with’’ Christ, we shall be dying 
along with Him for others. And I think we can promise those who em- 
bark upon Catholic Action that they will find the work of saving their 
own souls going along not only faster but more happily, when they have 
the motive of other souls and their salvation and eternal and even tem- 
poral happiness to stimulate them. Indeed, they will soon enough ar- 
rive, for whole spaces of life at least, at that state of self-forgetfulness 
which surely is in many ways preferable to that of mere self-conquest. 
For, when you are consciously conquering yourself, your eye is still 
upon self. Certainly, self is at times so obtrusive—our tastes, our 
panics—that we have to attend to Christ and try to please Him directly, 
rather than to concentrate on sin, to avoid it, or on temptations, to 
overcome them. Asceticism will be involved throughout, but a man 
is very happy who does the difficult thing almost without noticing it, 
because he is attending so hard to Our Lord. 


The Great Goal of Catholic Action 


Should many Catholics, thus animated, come into being, life will 
simply go thrilling through the half-dead world within which we now 
live as best we may. Tomb after tomb of souls will be found empty: 
life will have left all such things behind; it or its relics will no more be 
there at all. Heart-broken, weakling Peters will have met their Lord; 
Thomas after Thomas will find that he need not see in order to believe; 
men who had lost hope upon the dusty roads will find that, after all, 
Jesus is walking at their side, that their hearts are once more burning 
within them, and that in the breaking of Bread He makes Himself 
known as in the days when He used to rejoice their youth—or even is 
revealing Himself though before they had never known Him. And to 
others He will need but to speak one word—their personal name, as 
He did to the Magdalen; and then, at His bidding, they will cease to 
cling to Him, and will go gladly forth to bear His Easter message to 
many others, whom He wills to have for His disciples and apostles, and 
who might never become so, were it not for the mission He entrusts to 
us, wishing not to accomplish it by Himself alone. 
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Sermon Outline 


This Conference is not meant to be a “‘Passion Sermon.’’ Indeed a 
harrowing description of Our Lord’s physical sufferings frequently 
arouses only the hearer’s emotions, and thus makes him miss the whole 
point of the Crucifixion. We should, of course, have a most tender love 
for Our Lord in His Passion, but we must beware of regarding Calvary 
asaclimax. Christianity is a doctrine of life, not death, and His Death 
was but the beginning of our new vitality. 

Since life expresses itself in activity, Catholic Action is intimately 
linked with Calvary. After witnessing how terribly it mattered to Our 
Lord that we should be saved and come to life, how can we remain neu- 
tral to the salvation of the world and the imparting of the Divine Life 
to men? 

Unlike the agents of Christ’s crucifixion, we cannot claim that ‘‘we 
know not what we do.’ Possibly we don’t realize, but then how sad 
it is that the Church consists so largely of men who do not realize the 
implications of their membership! 

While Calvary was the “consummation” of Christ’s life, it actually 
marks the beginning of His work. In the Mass Christ’s Death is applied 
to each of us, who must gradually incorporate himself into Christ, die 
in and with Him—and so rise again. 

And as we are all members of the Mystical Body, it is impossible that 
we should share in it passively alone. It is clear that Christ wants 
every part of His Mystical Body to be alive, and therefore active. 

If many Catholics were thus animated, new life would go thrilling 
through this half-dead world. 





Resurrection to Catholic Life and Action 
By Fe.ix M. Kirscu, O.M. Cap., Pu.D., Litt. D. 


(EASTER SUNDAY) 


“If you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above where Christ is 
sitting at the right hand of God’’ (Col., iii. 1). 


The Feast of Easter should be a day of joy the world over. Mother 
Church calls upon her three hundred and fifty millions of children to re- 
joice: ‘‘This is the Day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be 
glad therein.” After the tragedy and gloom of Good Friday we exult 
with the Risen Saviour in His victory over sin and death. When we 
entered the church this morning, we all felt a new joy surging up in our 
hearts. Wesaw that the Lenten days of mourning are over, and that the 
Church has this morning decked herself out in the gladsome attire of the 
Spouse of the Conqueror of death. 
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The Cause of Our Easter Joy 


Well may the Church rejoice to-day over the Resurrection of Christ. 
As we stand before the tomb this morning, we see that Christ’s victory 
over death iscomplete. The large stone has been rolled back. The seal 
of the grave is broken. The tomb is empty. All that remain are the 
linen cloths. Verily, Christ has proved Himself God by rising from the 
dead by His own power. The miracle of Easter Day is the cornerstone 
of our Faith. We rejoice that our Faith does not rest on sand, but on 
this eternal rock of Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 


National Decadence 


But alas, the Joy of Easter is not shared by all men. In fact, there is 
misery enough in the world to-day to make us all sick at heart. There is 
sufficient evidence to warrant the drastic statement made by Paul B. 
Bull in his ‘Economics of the Kingdom of God” (New York, 1928, p. 
171): “Society is rapidly becoming like a multitude of worms crawl- 
ing away from a decaying corpse, when God meant it to be a living body 
composed, as our bodies are, of countless millions of cells, each one of 
which has an independent life of its own, with an impulse to realize that 
life by spending it on the commonwealth.” 

This writer rather understates facts. We have government figures 
showing that the sins committed against nature are threatening the ex- 
tinction of our race. Our nation is harboring the germs of physical and 
moral decay. Our present-day marriage is largely a cloak for im- 
morality. One marriage out of every six ends in divorce. We have the 
highest murder rate of any nation. Seventy-five miilions of our country- 
men are not baptized. Sixty millions never attend any church service. 
The American nation represents both physically and morally a decaying 
corpse. Is this situation not a gruesome commentary on St. Paul’s 
warning: ‘The wages of sin is death’ (Rom., vi. 23)? Sin brought 
death into the world, and even to-day sin is bringing death, not only 
to the individual soul, but to the nation and the race. 


Our Only Hope 


How is it possible for us to rejoice while we are living amid this grim 
evidence of death and decay? Joy is possible only when we raise our 
eyes to the Saviour who has conquered both sin and death. St. Paul lived 
amid the misery of pagan Rome, which was dying, like our race, of its sin. 
In his own person he suffered many afflictions; yet, he was hopeful 
for the reason he gives to his disciple, Timothy: ‘Be mindful that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is risen again from the dead’”’ (II Tim., ii. 8). It was 
the thought of the Risen Savior that gave him courage to insist, amid all 
his afflictions, in his letter to the Philippians: ‘Rejoice in the Lord all 
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ways; again, I say, rejoice’ (Phil., iv. 4). St. Paul knew that, be- 
cause Christ had risen from the dead, His followers would also rise from 
the grave. It was this same thought that cheered the early Christians 
in the face of suffering and even death; Tertullian assures us that the 
resurrection from the dead was the hope of the Christian. The belief 
in the resurrection cheered the martyr, though he knew that his body 
would be devoured by beasts, or covered with pitch and set on fire to 
serve as a torch for the Romans while they were promenading in the cool 
air of the evening. Hence, in one case the pagans burned the remains of 
the martyrs and threw the ashes into the Rhone River, hoping thereby 
to destroy the Christians’ hope of the resurrection. May we not say 
even in our day that without faith in the resurrection our lot would be 
unbearable: “‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men the most miserable’ (I Cor., xv. 19)? 


Rising from the Death of Sin 


We see how the faith in the resurrection inspired St. Paul and the 
early Christians to live joyously and heroically for Christ. Faith in the 
resurrection is irreconcilable with living in sin. Resurrection is life, 
and sin is death. Our Easter Joy would be a hollow mockery if we had 
not risen from the death of sin. Our faith in the resurrection demands 
that we give evidence of our supernatural life by vigorous action. Faith 
without works is dead. Activity alone can evidence the presence of life. 
Christ gave this evidence of life after His Resurrection. He appeared to 
His disciples, and spoke of the Kingdom of God, and worked for the 
salvation of souls. In the same way must we offer concrete proof of our 
supernatural life. Only by doing our full duty by God, by our fellow- 
man, and by ourselves, can we prove that we have really risen from the 
death of sin. 

Counterfeits of Catholic Action 


Sentimentality is not Catholic action. The fashionable woman may be 
lavish in the display of her emotion while she is attending the Catholic 
charity play. When you see her weeping over the orphan in rags shown 
on the stage, you may be inclined tosay: ‘There is a woman with a soft 
heart for the needs of the poor.’’ But wait until the play is over and 
you can observe the actions of this woman of the many tears. Alas! the 
woman who was so lavish in displaying her tender emotions, wraps her 
mink coat more closely about her as she steps into her limousine, and 
upbraids with bitter abuse her chauffeur, the father of five children, 
and the recipient of a starvation wage! 

Mere imagining or mere talking is not Catholic action. Deeds and 
not words must be our slogan. Anything other than deeds may so 
easily deceive us into believing ourselves stronger than we actually are. 
Let us be suspicious of ourselves if for any length of time we have not 
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proved our faith in concrete deed. We may resemble the patient 
who, when he is recovering from a long siege of illness, imagines himself 
well able to walk alone. Little does he realize how weak he has grown 
through the three or four months of inactivity while confined to his bed. 
The inactivity has made him so weak and flabby that he will require 
some time and considerable exercise before he can move about alone. 


Self-Deception 


Thus, the man who has been warned about his dangerous habit of 
heavy drinking, may imagine himself able at any time to give up 
whiskey. He fancies he has the strength to quit at any time. For the 
present, however, he sees no need of immediate reform. But the very 
fact of his procrastinating is proof positive that he lacks the ability to 
give up strong drink. Yet, he does not realize himself how much he has 
lost in will power by indulging his weakness for so long a time. His 
putting off his repentance is of the same temper of mind as let a Saint 
pray years before his final conversion from sin: ‘“‘O Lord, make me 
pure, but not yet.”” Many a resolution is made in a half-hearted way, 
with one eye directed towards heaven and the other fixedonsin. Hell is 
paved with such resolutions. The contradiction that we may observe at 
times between the knowledge and the doing of Catholics may let us con- 
clude that, though their eyes are directed towards heaven, their steps 
are taking them to the place of eternal woe. Let none of us feel too sure 
of ourselves. Nothing but past actions and past victories over our 
weaknesses can give us any kind of assurance of our ultimate conquest 
of the sin that is the death of the soul. 


The Daily Struggle 


These deeds need not be great or heroic. Indeed, opportunities for 
such extraordinary feats of moral strength come but seldom to most of us. 
But it is the daily little deeds, so long as they call for real effort, that 
prove our supernatural life and test our strength. This theory was 
practised by the Catholic mother who trained her ten-year-old boy to ab- 
stain from cookies between meals because Christ wished him to do some- 
thing hard, and because by doing what was hard he would grow up to be 
astrongman. Little wonder that this mother lived to see the day when 
her boy, grown to the stalwart manhood of thirty, had the strength to 
say “‘no’’ when tempted to sin by another man’s wife. Too many Catho- 
lics are moral weaklings and have their wishbone where their backbone 
ought to be, because they have never forced themselves to do what was 
hard. 

To make sure you are truly living with Christ and are not a moral 
coward, you must examine yourself whether you have really broken with 
whatever sin may be hard for you to give up. You are probably perfect 
in ninety-nine points of the Christian law, but it is the one-hundredth 
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point—just one particular habit of sin—that is costing you an effort and 
a battle. It is this one-hundredth point that will determine whether 
you are in earnest about gaining heaven, for it is only ‘‘the violent that 
bear it away” (Matt., xi. 12). Until you have conquered on this 
one point, you cannot feel secure. That one-hundredth point may mean 
eternal life or eternal death for your soul. 


The Besetting Weakness 


Your case may be illustrated by the story of the man who gained his 
livelihood by catching live snakes. One day this man had been fortu- 
nate enough to catch three live copperheads, but in the evening he was 
careless in not fastening securely the container which he kept in a corner 
of his bedroom. He awoke in the middle of the night and was horrified 
to discover that the three snakes had got into his bed. One was wrapped 
around his rightarm. Another was twined about his left ankle, while the 
third rested on his breast. In his terror the man did not dare to move, 
but thought quickly. After a moment he called to his brother sleeping 
in the next room to fetch hot milk to attract the snakes. The odor of the 
milk attracted two of the copperheads, but the third—on the man’s 
breast—remained The man pleaded with his brother to place another 
vessel with hot milk still nearer the bed. This was done, and finally 
the third copperhead left the bed, and the man’s life was saved. 

That third copperhead resting near the heart is a picture of a besetting 
sin intertwining itself with our life and soul. The man was not safe until 
this last copperhead had left the bed. So, too, with our besetting sin. 
You may be perfect in ninety-nine points, but so long as the habit of any 
one mortal sin keeps you bound, you are in serious danger of losing your 
soul eternally. Hence, to assure yourself whether you have really 
risen with the Saviour from the death of sin, you must examine yourself 
this morning whether you have broken with your favorite sin. Is it im- 
pure thoughts and desires of which you are ashamed, but with which 
you continue to dally, without daring to break with them for good? 
Or is it visiting a certain person that has made you sin so often? Or is 
drink that has been dragging you down? Or is it some crookedness in 
business deals that you will not give up? 


Lasting Joy 


Have no fear that this self-examination will interfere with your Easter 
Joy. Onthe contrary, it will bring you the joy that will continue beyond 
to-day down through the years and last throughout eternity. Also this 
self-examination, by bringing home to you the need of living habitually 
in union with Christ, will furnish the condition that is essential for the 
Catholic Action described by our Holy Father as ‘‘the participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the Hierarchy of the Church.’ It is only 
after putting our own house in order that we may presume to engage in 
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the corporate activity of spreading God’s Kingdom on earth. Only by 
becoming living cells of the Mystical Body of Christ can we hope to 
function for the good of the whole Body of the Church. Christ has made 
it plain that we must be united with Him vitally and organically before 
we can do anything for ourselves or for others: ‘‘I am the vine; you the 
branches: he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit: for without Me you can do nothing’ (John, xv. 5). We must 
first rise from the death of sin before we can hope to accept the challenge 
of St. Paul: “If you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above 
where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God”’ (Coll, iii. 1). 


Sermon Outline 


On Easter Day Mother Church bids us rejoice with our Risen Saviour 
in His Victory over sin and death. The miracle of Easter is the corner- 
stone of our Faith, since it proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
Christ was the Son of God. Hence, Easter affords us ample reason for 
rejoicing over our fellowship with Christ. 

The Risen Saviour offers us our only hope amid the growing evidence 
of national decay. In thus turning to Christ we are following the ex- 
ample of St. Paul and the early Christians who hoped in the Saviour 
while they lived amid the decadence of pagan Rome. 

But this hope in the Redeemer will prove an illusion and a snare if 
we do not model our lives after the life of Christ by rising individually 
from the death of sin. We must not be deceived into a feeling of false 
security through the counterfeits of Catholic activity, namely, senti- 
mentality or mere imagining and talking. 

To prevent any such self-deception we must manfully attack whatever 
bad habits threaten both separation from Christ and the eternal death 
of our souls. It is only by breaking these habits that we shall secure the 
cause for lasting joy, and shall provide also the essential condition for 
Catholic Action—personal union with the Risen Saviour. 





Peace—Universal, Economic and Social—Is 
the Need To-Day 
By R. A. McGowan 
(First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER) 
“Peace be to you’’ (John, xx. 19). 
The root reason why peace is lacking to-day, and therefore so needed, is 
because so many people do not believe peace is a virtue. Or if they do, 


they put it far down in the scale of virtues where they may easily violate 
it, and then quickly quiet their consciences with a surface-salve—or, like 
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a boy curing a scratch on his finger, by a lick of the tongue. Even when 
they know their sin is grave, people will of course sometimes go ahead and 
sin against the virtue of peace anyway. But if they deny that peace is a 
virtue or a great virtue, then they will break the peace without a qualm 
and do it oftener and on a more gigantic scale, and think they are doing 
right. When that attitude towards peace becomes widespread, we live, 
as we do now live, in a world of unending conflict that always threatens to 
plunge us into still greater conflict, local, national and international. 

Yet, each virtue depends on other virtues, and the denial of one is usu- 
ally a denial of others. Especially is this true of peace. There is sucha 
thing as breaking the peace for love of excitement or to prove one’s cour- 
age. Yet, these are mere trifles alongside another anomaly. This other 
abnormality is that so many people have denied the natural law of both 
the aims and the forms of human relationships. For the matter under 
consideration here, they consistently impugn the natural law in regard 
to the forms and aims of human relationships between separate govern- 
ments and peoples, between economic classes in society at large and in 
single industries, and between one industry and other industries and the 
people asa whole. In two great slices of life there is, therefore, no peace, 
and there has been no peace for a long, long time, and there will be no 
peace without deep change in the general attitude towards this funda- 
mental problem. As one examines it further, the truth becomes clear 
that beneath the refusal to follow the natural law on the aims and forms 
of human relationships in international life and in domestic economic life 
lurk the two old capital sins, pride and avarice, blending and merging 
inside corrupted and storm-tossed minds, corrupted and anarchy-driven 
societies, and a corrupted and war-ridden world. 


Violation of Natural Social Aims Is Based on Pride and Greed 


Violation of the natural aims and forms of human relationships is not 
one thing, pride and greed other wholly separate things, and peace still 
another thing. For pride and greed dictate false aims in the relation- 
ships between governments and between economic classes and groups; 
and the false aims set up false forms, false organizations, or refuse out- 
right to organize the proper relationship between classes, industries and 
nations. And so there is no peace. We prefer our pride and our 
greed. We prefer that pride and greed tell us what to do to other na- 
tions, to other classes, to other persons in our industry or profession, to 
other industries and professions, and to the users of our goods and ser- 
vices. Our failure to organize those natural bonds of union which 
form the people of the world into one society, the people of each indus- 
try and profession into a society, and the people of all industries and 
professions into a society, gives our wrong aims an open road and 
our pride and greed afree hand. The result is a rupture of the peace. 
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International conflict leads to international war. Economic conflict 
among a single people leads to civil war. So much of each kind of war 
has our generation seen, drawing down upon our heads the sins of cen- 
turies, and so much of each lies before us as an ever-present threat, 
that many everywhere are now afraid and, in their fear, are groping 
about for new roads to traverse whereby they may avoid both world 
war and civil war. Catholic Action has here a tremendous job to per- 
form. It is the work of the laity, who must train themselves under 
the teaching authority of the Church so that they, and all whom they 
then may influence, may find the right new roads in international and 
economic life and, finding them, walk therein. 


The Peace Mission of Catholic Action 


Some hold that things have gone too far already, and that there is 
nothing to do but wait for the catastrophe to come, and then start build- 
ing again as Catholics built at the end of the Roman Empire. Even 
though they may be right in denying hope, they cannot conceivably be 
sure that they are right; and so long as there is any hope of warding off 
such man-caused cataclysms, then every means of preventing them 
must be tried. And if it proves in fact impossible to prevent them, the 
cataclysms can be made less horrible. Or if this too is impossible, then 
they can be met with such a spirit and such an equipment of mind and 
will as to make the road to civilization, justice, saneness and charity 


less long than were (for example) the Dark Ages, and less of a series of 


set-backs. In any case, a mission of Catholic Action, as of the whole 
Church, is the insistent one of helping to ward off war and conflict and 
to build peace and the means of peace. 

The words cataclysm and catastrophe are not used merely in their 
physical sense. We are thinking, first of all, of the moral cataclysm and 
catastrophe of millions of murders, of other sins committed during 
periods of wholesale slaughters, of the temptations to sin in societies thus 
dislocated and violent, and of the collapse of habits, conditions and 
institutions that make for the practice of all virtues. 

Nor are we thinking only of escaping a future world war or a future 
civil war in our country, or only even of perpetually skating on thin ice. 
Peace is positive, not a mere absence of conflict. The day-by-day living 
with peace, the day-by-day suppression of greed and pride, the day-by- 
day and habitual practice of peaceful relationships, and the day-by-day 
living in organizations which express strict justice, social justice and 
charity, are the positive needs. These are good in their own right as well 
as barriers to open and thoroughgoing violence. 


Necessity of Organizing the National Social Groups 


The mission of Catholic Action in these fields is primarily one of 
helping to build the required spirit and to train people in what is needed 
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under the moral law if international and domestic economic peace is to 
prevail. Perhaps the hardest thing to realize now—and yet certainly a 
central thing—is the fact that all the elements of a natural society exist 
today in the world as a whole, in single industries and in the complexus 
of industries and professions, except their formal organization as socie- 
ties. Yet, if we do not organize these natural societies, how else can we 
live than in a kind of anarchy? Instead of a world society we shall have 
world conflict and world war. The economic order will degenerate into 
disorder. How, then, can we expect to live in peace? 

The tradition of the recent centuries is against our realizing all this. 
We can think of one people under one government as being a society and 
naturally requiring a government. But it is hard to think of a society of 
the world and of some kind of federated government of the world. Na- 
tional pride and greed have built up an opposite philosophy, and the 
very practices of nations strengthen our tendency to look upon each 
people (e.g., our own) as wholly separate. Yet Pope Benedict in his 
Encyclical on International Reconciliation, said: ‘‘All states should 
. . unite in one sole society or rather family of peoples.”’ 

We can think of an employers’ association in an industry or of a labor 
union. It is hard to think that all in a single industry form a natural 
society by reason of their common function of producing jointly a 
commodity or discharging a service; and that they should organize as a 
society. It is hard to think that all industries (including farming and 
service groups and professions) form jointly a society by reason of the 
objective relationships between them; and that they should organize 
as asociety. For the day-by-day class struggle of the rich to get richer 
and the poor to get more (or, even as with Communism, to get every- 
thing) has blinded us; and the class struggle is based on pride and 
greed and on the denial of the plain rights of others and the common 
good. Yet Pius XI, in his Quadragesimo Anno, said: . ‘As nature in- 
duces those who dwell in close proximity to unite into municipalities, so 
those who practise the same trade or profession should combine into 
vocational groups (collegia seu corpora).” 


World Organization and Economic Organization 


Against nationalism and imperialism and the curse of an economic 
regime which has gloried in isolating the individual, Catholic Action has 
this double truth to drive home—world organization and the organization 
of the industries and professions. Catholic Action should indeed drive 
home the rigid conditions of a just war—especially that condition which 
demands that every peaceful means must first be tried and found want- 
ing, and that other condition (still more far-reaching now that wars are so 
blasting) that there must be a due proportion between the good sought 
by the war and the evils to be borne. Catholic Action should indeed 
drive home the truth that it is not enough to improvise means of stop- 
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ping a war at the last moment of a crisis. These are outstanding points 
in the ethics of war and peace. But the more important thing to realize 
is that our compact world forms a society to be organized as such, so as to 
live its world life and govern itself in world peace, just as the United 
States forms a society which requires a government to live its national 
life and govern itself innational peace. 

Likewise in the economic field Catholic Action should drive home the 
truth that everyone working is entitled in strict justice to a living wage; 
that incomes and prices generally should in social justice so dovetail that 
there will be general employment and general prosperity; that an eco- 
nomic regime is obligated to produce the goods that the people need and 
distribute them so that everyone may live well; that collective bargain- 
ing between labor unions and employers’ associations should be the 
normal thing; that farmers should be organized in codperative societies; 
that there should be general and special legislation to establish justice, 
promote the common welfare, and protect the down-trodden; and that 
property should in social justice not be let accumulate in the hands of the 
few, but should become the normal possession of common men. These 
are outstanding points in the ethics of economic life. Yet, over and 
above all these, Catholic Action should drive home the truth that work- 
ing together to produce and distribute properly is a bond of union (and of 
peace) between all in an industry, and between all the similar single 
functional groups in a country, and, for that matter, ultimately in the 
world; and that these need to be organized as societies to fulfill their 
common function and govern their relations in peace. 


Reviving the Shattered Christian Ideal 


We have to roll back the centuries since Renaissance pagans and 
Prostestant seceders shattered the idea that men exist not for themselves 
alone but for all others in the community, and that one people exists not 
for itself alone but for all the human race. These last centuries have 
taught that morality is something for each man to learn for himself, and 
that the individual issupreme. What else, then, could happen than that 
the rules of morality became secretly subservient to self-interest, and 
that finally self-interest and one’s own passions became the undisguised 
criterion of morality? What else could happen than that the anarchy of 
perpetual conflict should break forth periodically into open warfare? 

The lay people live this anarchic economic and international life. 
They preserve peace or wage war and conflict. The moral laws of their 
life they certainly should know. The pulpit alone is not adequate for 
the expounding of these laws. Neither is personal reading or attendance 
at lectures sufficient. Nor are the schools capable of inculcating these 
laws. Lay organization is essential. And because this is apostolic 
work and a matter of training in faith and morals, the lay organization 
(however great autonomy be allowed it) must, to live up toits nature as 
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Catholic Action, be guided by the priest in the parish, by the Bishop or 
his representative in the diocese, and, as the newer development has it 
nearly everywhere, by the body of the Bishops within a country. 


Principles of Catholic Action and Their Application 


Yet, a double distinction is needed to make Catholic Action’s work 
clear in these fields. First, the moral principles are separate from the 
particular methods of applying the moral principles; for example, there 
is the distinction between the principle of a world society and the only 
existing, however lame, approach to it—the League of Nations. Catho- 
lic Action should bear heaviest on the moral principles, and when it 
treats specific applications be conscious of and affirm the difference. 
Secondly, there is the distinction between being an agency influencing 
public opinion and being a political party, labor union, farm codépera- 
tive society, or employers’ association. In its public work Catholic 
Action is always the former, never the latter. 

And certainly the desire for peace and the Christian motives for peace 
must be inculcated throughout, and the Catholic avenues of God’s grace 
must be more frequently employed through the work of Catholic Action. 
It is, of course, far from enough simply to know what is right. Through- 
out Catholic Action the Catholic inspiration and the Catholic way of life 
must be stressed and expressed. For mere social charity is the soul of 
the world society and of the economic society, or there is no peace in either. 


Methods of Propagating Catholic Principles 


Since the first aim of Catholic Action is to train the people in the 
principles and spirit of peace, among the chief methods are lectures 
on the subject, parish or lay organization study and discussion groups, 
the distribution of pamphlets, and arranging for more formal confer- 
ences on the means of both international and economic peace. On world 
peace, considerable carefully prepared material is at hand in the commit- 
tee reports and other pamphlets of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace and in publications of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, including study outlines and a general syllabus of the subject. 
On economic peace, the material is still larger and from more sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—“Code of Social Principles,’ prepared by the 
International Union of Social Studies of Malines (Booklet published by 
the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. Obtainable from N.C. W. C. Social 
Action Department, Washington, D.C.). 

Pamphlets on peace of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
the Catholic Association for International Peace—study outlines usually 
appended (Washington, D. C.). 

Pius XI’s “‘Reconstructing the Social Order,”’ particularly pp. 25-29. 
For explanatory material consult N.C. W. C. Social Action Department. 
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